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A CENTURY OF F 


BY EMILY J. 


yt MADAME D’ARBLAY. : 
HERE had been a@ dinner-party at the 
house of a well-known literary celebrity, and 
after we had adjourned to the drawing-room, the 
talk turned on female novelists. Our host was 
famous as a collector of fine books and of engray- 
ings, especially engravings bearing on literature. 
It is he who owns the incomparable Froissart, 
with nearly a thousand illustrations, most of 
them illuminations from his own pencil. 

‘Have you ever seen,” he said, “the like- 
nesses of the more famous female novelists? I 
have them all here.” 

As he spoke, he led the way to a large 
standing-rack, containing a bulky portfolio, and 
began to take out portrait after portrait, com- 
menting on each in tyrn. 

‘“Here,’’ he said, ‘‘is Fanny Burney, painted 
after she hecame Madame D’ Arblay.. She may 
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} be held to be the pioneer of the female novelists 
of the modern school. She was born a century 
and a quarter ago. No fiction, from a woman’s 

; pen, except ‘Jane Eyre,’ has ever had the im- 

; mediate and distinguished success of her ‘ Eve- 

lina.’ All London raved about it, from Johnson 

} and Mrs. Thrale on the one hand, to Mrs. Delany 

} and the royal family on the other. Its popularity 

was increased by the story, which got about, that 

it was the work of a girl in her teens. But 
this was not correct. Miss Burney was twenty- 
eight when she wrote it. Moreover, she had 


3 been accustomed all her life to seeing and 


hearing, at her father’s conversaziones—for he was 
a leader in the musical world of that day—the 
brightest and most intellectual people of the 
metropolis, and some even of the highest fashion. 
The novel was, therefore, not such a miraculous 
performance, after all. It is, moreover, only a 
novel of manners, and not of character; and con- 
sequently, critically speaking, ranks in the 
second class, though, let us admit, at the head of 
that class.” 

He threw the engraving aside, and taking up 
another, said: 

‘‘Madame D’Arblay was only a sort of intro- 
duction. But we come, now, to what properly 
belongs to this century. This is Anna Maria 
Porter, one of the celebrated Porter sisters. She 
was a great pet with Sir Walter Scott, who, per- 
haps, overrated her ability. She was born in 
1781, just one hundred and two years ago. Her 
best works were the ‘Hungarian Brothers’ and 
‘Don Sebastian,’ both now almost entirely for- 
gotten. She was quite handsome, as you see, 
and a little theatrical in manner, as most women 
in society at her time were. Her elder sister, 
Jane, had much more talent: strictly speaking, 
neither of them had genius. The latter was 
born in 1776, and survived until 1860. Any 
person, now, past middle age, might easily have 
known her. The most popular of yong were 
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even George, Prince of Wales, when 
quite fifty, did it. If a well-bred Eng- 
lishman, néw, was seen in tears in such 
a public place, he would think his man- 
hood disgraced forever. Orators, even 
n Parliament, were passionate rather 
than logical. Compare Sheridan or Er 
skine with Gladstone, for example, or 
even with D’Israeli. You find this emo- 
tional character in everything. It cul- 
minated in Byron, who, in this particu- 
lar, was the type of his times.’’ 

*¢ You are correct,’ said a well-known 
critic. ‘Certainly, things had not been 
so a generation earlier, nor are they so 
now. There is nothing especially emo- 
tional in Miss Burney’s novels, nor, as 
a rule, in the literature of her genera- 
tion : in fact, the reverse is the case. It 
was rather, like our own, Gritical, even 
skeptical age.” 3 

“Here is Mrs. Inchbald,”’ said our 
host, taking up another print. “She 
was born in 17538. Her portrait, like 
that of Miss Anna Maria Porter, has & 
touch of. the theatrical about it. Such 
was the fashion of the age, as I have 


‘ Thaddeus of Warsaw’ and ‘ The Scottish Chiefs.’ ; hinted. But it was personally characteristic of 


The first was translated into almost every (onti- 
nental language, and was exceptionally popular, 
because its theme, I suppose, was Poland, In 
compliment to her, she was elected a lady 
canoness of the Teutonic order of St. Joachim, 
and often, after that, wore the garb in which 
you see her in this engraving—the uniform, so 
to speak, of that order.” 

‘‘People think her works are no more read,” 
said a publisher, who was present; ‘but I 
know for a fact that ‘Thaddeus of Warsaw’ still 
keeps its hold on the public. Thousands of 
copies of it are sold annually.” 

«‘T am not surprised,’ answered our host. 
“It is intensely romantic and emotional, and 
such fictions will be read by the people at large 
as long.as human nature is human nature.” 

«Yes, and ‘The Scottish Chiefs,’ whose hero 
is Wallace, and which appeals to the same 
universal sentiment,” said the publisher, <‘con- 
tinues also to sell.” 

‘‘Have you ever thought,” our entertainer 
remarked, after a pause, “that the emotional 
character of those novels. was due, in a large 
degree, to the tempestuous passions of the French 
Revolution? That event stirred the human 
heart to its profoundest depths. Everybody, in 
England as well as on the Continent, became 
emotional. People cried openly at the theatres ; 








her. She was very beautiful: tall and slender, 
with hazel eyes, and luxuriant hair of a golden- 
auburn tint. When only sixteen years old, she 
ran away from home, and went to Lofidom, intend- 
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ing to become an actress. At nineteen, she } 


married Mr. Inchbald, an actor, and appeared, 
with him, as Cordelia, at Bristol. She acted 


Her novels are perfect types of English. rural life 
among the upper middle class, in the first decade 
of this; century; and from that point of view 
have almost a historical significance; while, as 
realistic pictures, they rank, in literature, as 
Gerard Dow, Teniers, and the best of the Flemish 
school rank, in art.” 

‘Only they are more refined.” 

“Yes, they are. (purity itself, morally consid- 
ered.” 

‘* And intellectually ?”’ 

‘‘ As works of art, unrivaled, I think. There 
is nothing of its kind in the language better than 
‘Pride and Prejudice’; and I doubt if there ever 
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afterwards with the Kembles. But her success } 


in this line was never great. In 1791, her} 
‘Simple Story,’ a tale of real pathos, the best of 
her many works, appeared. She died in 1821. 
She was quite ignorant, that is, for a person of 
her pretensions. Some of her writings, too, show 
a want of refinement; but her pathos was irre- 
sistible; and she may be said to have had real 
genius. She is now almost entirely forgotten, 
however: nobody, hardly, in this day, reads even 
the ‘Simple Story.’ ”’ 

‘But who is this?” I said, taking up an en- 
graving. ‘You have got a baby, cap and all, 
mixed in with your female novelists.’ 

‘No, that is Jane Austen, the best novelist, in 
her line, that English literature can show. | Sir 
Walter Scott once said, you remember; ‘I can do 
the big bow-wow,’ and added, ‘but Miss Austen 
has a delicacy of touch I don’t, pretend to rival.’ 
That picture shows how absurd the fashion of 
dress is sometimes. Such a cap would not now be 
worn by any. grown-up woman, without convul- 
sions of laughter from everyone seeing it. Miss 
Austen, was born in 1775, only a few years more 
than a century ago, and died in 1817, She lived 
a quiet, uneventful life, principally spent in Bath 
and Southampton. Her father was a clergyman. 





‘“‘ Ah, here is Mrs. Opie,” I said. ‘I remem- 
ber, in childhood, reading her ‘Simple Tales.’ 
She married Opie, the artist, who succeeded, if I 
recollect, Fuseli, as professor of painting at the 
Royal Academy.” 

“Yes! She is remembered for that, more 
even than for her writings. Her style is care- 
less and incorrect; but she knew, like Mrs. 
Inchbald, how to appeal to the heart. You see, 
all through this age, it was the emotional quality, 
as DP have already said, that came-to the front. 
In person, Mrs. Opie was more noticeable than 
in mind: her face was bright and animated ; she 
had beautiful auburn hair ; ania her figure was 
especially elegant, She gibvived until 1853.” 

“Who is this?! , 

“Ah, now we ‘vegin to touch on a different 
epoch: the transition, so to speak, between the 
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Past and Present. That is Mrs. Gore. 
Nobody reads her novels now; but even 
so late as thirty years ago, they were 
popular; and they have a certain kind of 
merit, after all. She was born in 1799, 
and married Capt. Charles Arthur Gore, 
a man of good family, and an officer in 
the Life-Guards. That tells, to a certain 
extent, the whole story. Living in the 
fashionable world, her novels are devoted, 
almost exclusively, to fashionable life. 
Her first story appeared in 1823, her last 
one just twenty years after. Her novels, 
apart from any literary merit, have a 
value as pictures of life in England, 
among the gentry, in the second quarter 
of this century. She knew that class 
thoroughly. No novelist ever exceeded 
her in her desire to paint things as they 
were. Once, having to describe a steeple- 
chase, she not only asked information of 
a gentleman about to ride in one, but 
walked over the whole course with him.” 

“The emotional age had died out, by 
her time,’ I remarked. ‘That, at least, 
is what you mean, I suppose, by saying 
she lived in a transition age, between the 
Present and the Past.’’ 
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’ burnt itself out. The day of cold analysis, how- 


“Yes! The day when passion reigned su- ; ever, had not yet quite set in. Meantime, here is 
preme had gone. The French Revolution had ; a portrait of the most beautiful authoress of them 





3 all; one of the most lovely women, indeed, of her 
$time: the Honorable Mrs. Norton. I would 
‘have shown it to you before that of Mrs. Gore, 
if you had not been too quick for me}; for she 
3 belonged, almost. wholly, to the emotional school. 
Yet she was much younger than Mrs. Gore, not 
; having been born until 1808.” 

¢ ‘Poor thing! What an unhappy life was 
¢ hers.” 

“Yes, in part; but not at the close. She was 
$ born, apparently, with every advantage ; for she 
: was a granddaughter of Sheridan, and inherited 
§ his genius; and she had both personal and intel- 
$ lectual gifts. What a family of girls that was! 
: A sister is now Duchess of Seymour, and was 
; ‘Queen of Beauty’ at the famous Eglintoun 
¢ tournament; and another was Mrs. Blackwood, 


‘author of ‘I’m Sittin’ on the Stile, Mary,’ and 
© : mother of Lord Dufferin. Mrs. Norton wrote 


‘ ‘Stuart of Dunleath,’ and various other novels 
sand tales, most of them now quite forgotten. 
; Some of her poetry, however, is still read.” 

2 Tt is better, I think, than that of Mrs. 
} Hemans, her cotemporary,”” I said. “It has, at 
> least, more force.. Her poem, ‘The Undying 
}One,’ if I remember, was pronounced by the 
) Quarterly Review to be worthy of Lord Byron. 
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Perhaps that is rather exaggerated praise; but a ; 
journal so high in character would not have 
committed itself to anything really absurd; and 
therefore there must be some ‘truth in the com- 
parison.” 

‘‘She may be called a cotemporary of us all, 
for she lived to 1877. Hence, though in the 
character of her mind she belongs to the earlier 
years of the century—that is, to the emotional 
age—yet, in other respects, she may be ranked 
with our own day, And this »brings us to Mrs. 
Gaskell, who is more of the Present than of the 
Past, though still, to a very great degree, emo- 
tional.” 

«She looks almost like nun.” 

««She was anything but a nun, in some respects ; 
for she was the wife of a Unitarian clergyman. 
Yet she had quite the chaste, severe character of 
the typical nun. She was born in 1810, and may 
be said to stand for a generic class, to which 
Dinah Mulock, and, to a certain extent, Mrs. 
Oliphant, belong. I select her, because I think 
her the best, though not the most. voluminous ; 
and because, being dead, one can speak of her 
impartially. Her ‘Cranford’ and ‘ Ruth,’ to say 
nothing of ‘ Mary Barton,’ are very remarkable.” 

‘Ah! here is Charlotte Bronte, the greatest 
genius of all,” I said. | 

“Yes! No novel, written by a woman, ever 
produced the immediate and wide-spread sensa- ) 
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tion that ‘Jane Eyre’ did. It had a 

greater popularity than ‘Evelina’ even. 

It founded a school, in fact. For nearly 

a generation, the favorite type of hero, 

in all novels written by women, was some- 

what of the Rochester type. I am not 

sure but that Charlotte Bronte, in point 

of real genius, was quite equal to George 

Eliot, though she had not the same wide 

culture, and didnot live to become so 

consummate an artist. She was born in 

1816, and died in 1853. Mrs. Gaskell’s 

biography has made her life familiar to 

everyone.” 

‘‘ This, I suppose, is George Eliot. 
certainly is ugly enough.” 

‘¢ Yes, that is Marian Evans, otherwise 

George Eliot. It is a copy of one of the 

= two portraits: the only ones ever taken 

F of her. The artist has softened, some- 

what, the exaggerated outlines of her 

nose—a feature, by the bye, singularly 

like that of Savanarola’s. Her death is 

so recent; her career so well known, her 

works still so extensively read, that I 

need not speak further of her. Only 

note, before we close the portfolio, the 

distance we have traversed, not only in years, 

but im the change in taste, since Anna Maria 

Porter. A century ago, novels were either dra- 

matic or émotional; and the best of them both. 

Now, they are analytical and logical. Then we 

had ‘ Thaddeus of Warsaw’ and the ‘ Children of 

the Abbey’; now we have‘ Daniel Deronda’ and 
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‘Vanity Fair.’ The, earlier ones had not the ; down to the severely intellectual one of the preg- 


genius of George Eliot; but neither had they the 
hopeless views of life, we find,in ‘ Middlemarch.’ 
I sometimes wonder, if. we have, on the whole, 





improved. If culture’ leads only to despair, in 
what, I pray you; have we gained ?”’ 
‘I see Miss Edgeworth, Hannah More, Mrs. 


Trollope, Miss Jewsbury, Lady Morgan, and }. 


Miss Mitford here. What of them?” 

‘* Well, they were hardly typical ; in the sense, 
at least, in which I have been discussing this 
question. Hannah More represents, however, 
the religious element in fiction; Miss Edgeworth 
the didactic and matter-of-fact school ; the others, 
other qualities, “Them there was a very good 
writer, partly of the romantic school: Mrs. 
Marsh, whose ‘ Admiral’s Daughter,’ thirty years 
ago, made quite a sensation, and deservedly, I 
think. I have tried to*take a broad view, you 
see. I have endeavored to trace the progress of 
novel-writing, in the hands.of women, from the 
emotional sehdol, through’ that of fashionable life, 
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ent day, The Misses Porter, Mrs. Gore, and 
George Eliot stand for the three exponents of 
these several’ schools,”’ 

“ It is something of'a néw idea to me,” I said, 
‘« But it seems plausible.” 

“ Of course, inthis hurried talk, I have 
not bee able to discugs«the question so thor- 
oughly gE could hive done, if there had 
been moreeisure. But I think you will realize, 
the longer you reflect abott it, that literature, 
fiction especially, is very greatly affected by the 
age. Scott’s novels could not have been written 
in the days of Queen Anne, nor could they be 
written now. A Thackeray would have been 
quite out of place, would have been impossible, 
during the era that brought forth a Byron. So 
Miss Porter, Mrs. Gore, and George Eliot: could 
not have done what they did, except just when 
they did.” 





GEORGE ELIOT. 


With these words, he closed the portfolio, and 
we went to the piano, where @ great artist was 
about to perform. 
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BY GEORGE WEATHERBY. 





Waen men need help, can we pass coldly by? 
When, with despaiwing hearta, the mourners weep, 
Dare we, unmoved, sink. tranquilly to sleep ? 

Have we no ears to hear the widow’s sigh— 

The wife’s lament—the hopeless bitter cry 
That reaches us across the troubled deep, 

When the fierce waves their awful harvest reap, 


~ 


And one by one brave nearts sink down and die? 
Has Pity lost her old-time loving touch? 
Does Charity but geek herself to please? 
Nay, God be praised, kind hearts. will ever be 
To whom Christ’s words are spoken: “Inasmuch 
As ye have done it unto one of these, 
Ye have most truly done it unto Me.” 
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BY EMILY LENNOX. 


Arter climbing a flight of carpetless stairs, 
and surmounting a barricade of dry-goods boxes, 
it was like stepping over the threshold of Para- 
dise to enter that cozy little sitting-room. A 
rose-shaded lamp was softly burning on the table, 
and a fair-faced girl: ran her fingers over the 
piano-keys, evoking a low sweet melody. 

The girl.at the piano was alone in the house 
with an invalid aunt and two servants; for they 
had just moved in a few days before, and the 
rest of the family had not yet arrived. i 

«*We must make one room habitable,” she had 
said. So the pictures and books were unpacked 
without: delay, and a: cozy refuge was contrived 
in the midst of the general chaos. 

Miss La Bree was lying on the lounge, with a 
hand-screen before her'eyes, and the patter of the 
rain on the windows was the only variation of the 
music, except an occasional pounding downstairs, 
and the swish-swish of a scrubbing-brush. 


But presently there was a hurried hobbling 
step, and old Hannah thrust her head in the 
door without ceremony. 

‘Qh, lor’, Miss Betty !”’ she cried, in the most 


abject terror. ‘‘Jane’s smashed the lookin’- 
glass, and cut herself awful. She's d-bleedin’ to 
death.” 

Miss Betty’s hands fell on the keys with a 
crash, and before her aunt had time to utter o 
little hysterical scream, she had started down- 
stairs to the kitchen, where Jane was walking 
around like a lunatic, wailing and shaking her 
arm, from which the blood was flowing rapidly. 

‘* Stand still!”? Miss Betty commanded, whip- 
ping out her handkerchief, and twisting it lightly 
about the girl’s arm above the wound. ‘You 
have cut an artery ; but don’t be frightened. Til 
fix it in a minute.” 

Miss La Bree came downstairs, wringing her 
hands, and o}d Hannah hobbled after her. 

“Oh, Betty,” she cried, nervously, ‘what 
shall we do? How perfectly dreadfal. Jane, 
Jane! How could you do such a thing?” 

Jane only bohooed the louder,’and Miss Betty 
gave her auiit a look of deep significance. 

“There is no occasion for alarm,” she said, 
severely. “Hold this handkerchief, ' please, 
Aunt Adele.’ The blood won’t flow as long as 
you keep that twisted tightly. I'am going for 
Doctor Ducie.” 

Vou. LXXXITI.—16. 





. Miss La Bree uttered another.exclamation of 
dismay. 

“You can’t go alone,’’ she cried. <‘ Not at 
this time of night, and in this dreadful weather.” 

“T must, and I will,’ Betty answered. 

“It?s a mile and a half to Doctor Ducie’s,”’ 
her aunt remonstrated., ‘‘Can’t we manage till 
morning, Betty? Something awful will happen 
to you on the way.” 

** Let it happen, if it will,’’ she said, fearlessly. 
«But it won’t. I’m going, Aunt Adéle, Be sure 
and don’t loosen the handkerchief.”’ 

With this she started upstairs, and seized her 
gossamer out of an open box in the hall. 

The box was’ filled with her brother Frank’s 
winter-clothes, and, at the sight of them, a wild 
idea flashed into her brain. She had spoken 
resolutely, but’she had no more fancy for this 
nocturnal mission than any other girl of nineteen. 

What if she were to put on Frank’s clothes? 
She could then go with impunity. The idea 
grew upon her, and before many moments 
passed, the rose-ghaded lamp revealed a boyish 
figure, clad in dark-green pantaloons and an 
English jacket, and a face smiling at the reflec- 
tion in the mirror. 

Miss Betty laughed softly, for her short curly 
hair’ made the illusion so perfect that anyone 
who didn’t know her would have sworn that she 
was a boy of about fifteen. 

Miss La Bree would certainly have swooned 
away, had she witnessed this transformation ; 
but her niece left’ the house without showing 
herself in masculine attire. 

Once on the road, Betty started for Dr. Ducie’s 
on a run. She had not taken an umbrella, 
because she felt it would impede her progress, 
and she didn’t mind a wetting. 

The road was a lonely one, with very few 
houses in sight for a good three-quarters of a 
mile, and’ the English jacket had ‘never covered 
such a fluttering little heart. Still Betty never 
dreamed of turning back. 

She reached Dr. Ducie’s house in half an heur ; 
but just.as she ran up the’ steps; she saw the 
Doetor’s buggy drive down the ¢arriage-way to 
the road. 

Like a flash she was’ after it, and managed to 
overtake’ it. 

“Dr. Ducie!” ‘she cried, dashing _ him. 
(215) 
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The words had hardly left her lips when vag 
foot struck against a curb in the drive, throwing ; 
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When they reached Valleyview, Betty said: 
‘‘Go in and tell Miss La Bree that I would 


her prostrate, and before the Doctor could rein } like to see her: then attend to the servant.” 


up his horse, the hind;wheel of the buggy passed 3 
3 the sight of her niece in boy’s clothes, she ut- 


over Betty’s ankle. 


Betty’s aunt came out on the piazza, and at 


A faint ery escaped her lips, for the pain of ; tered a little shriek of astonishment. 


the thing almost made her sick. 
The Doctor was beside her in an instant. 


«Are you hurt ?”’ he cried, with deep concern, 
going down on his knees in the dust. ‘ How? : 


Where ?”’ 


‘* My ankle!” Betty moaned. 3 
5 


The Doctor lifted her into the buggy, and drove 
rapidly back to the house. 


“I ran over this young man, Mrs. Fry,’ he ; 
said, as the housekeeper helped him carry Betty : 








‘Hush !”’ cried Betty. ‘Not a word, Aunt 
Adele. I, would not for worlds have Doctor 
Gwynn know. I put on this suit because I 
thought it would be a protection. Can’t you 
manage to tell Hannah not to betray me?” 

Doctor Gwynn came out again, and helped 
‘Master La Bree’’ to the lounge in the sitting- 
room; and, after bandaging Jane’s arm, he 
proceeded to examine Betty’s ankle. 

With trembling hands, poor Miss La Bree 


to a lounge. ‘Get me some arnica and the} drew. off her niece’s low-cut shoe, which was 


bandages, please.”’ 

Betty was quivering with pain, but her eyes 
opened in the blankest astonishment as the light 
of the study lamp revealed to her the physician’s 
face. Although she had never spoken to Dr. 
Ducie, she had seen him several times, and she 
knew perfectly well that this was not he. 

The gentleman attending her was quite young. 
He had dark-blue eyes, which were looking at 
her with kind solicitude, and a fine-looking face, 
which was partially concealed by a curly golden 
beard and mustache. 

‘“« Where is Dr. Ducie?”’ she said, faintly. 

“‘Qut of town,’’ was his reply’ ‘I am Dr. 
Gwynn, his assistant. I am yery sorry I ran 
over you. Is your ankle very painful ?”’ 

“Oh, never mind it!’ Betty said, hastily, 
‘*I came for Dr. Ducie, but. I suppose you will 
do just as well. ‘Please go to Valleyview as 
quickly as possible. One of Mrs. La Bree’s 
servants has cut her arm, and isin danger of 
bleeding to death.” 

Dr. Gwynn started to his feet. 

‘‘Your ankle has been badly hurt,’’ he said, 
regretfully ; ‘* but I do not think it will be any 
worse for not receiving immediate attention.” 

**No, no!” Betty urged. ‘Go at once! I 
can wait till you return.” 

Then as he started toward the door, she cried 
out: 

‘Take me with you, please. I want to go 
home at once !”’ 

«You are Mr. La Bree’s son, I suppose ?’’ 

The warm color surged into Betty’s face. 

** Yes,” she answered; looking away. 

‘« You had better stay here,’”’ said Dr. Gywnn. 





“You are wet through, and the road is so rough § 
that the ride will be very painful to you.” 

“I'd rather go, if you please,” she replied ; 
and he had her again conveyed into the buggy. 





soaking wet, and removed her stocking, exposing 
a foot so small and white and delicately veined, 
that Doctor Gwynn looked at it in astonishment. 

There was an ugly red ridge across the ankle, 
which was beginning to swell. 

‘« There are no bones broken,”’ said the Doctor, 
thankfully; ‘‘but this abrasion must be very 
painful.” 

He bathed it gently with arnica, and bound it 
up with ointment. 

“It has made you feverish already,’’ he said, 
glancing at her scarlet cheeks, as he wrote outa 
prescription. ‘I will have this sent to you 
right away. What is your name, Master La 
Bree ?”’ 

‘«Tom—Dick—Harry !”’ stammered Betty, in 
an agony of confusion. 

Doctor Gwynn. elevated his eyebrows. He 
thought his patient was growing delirious. 

‘‘ Harry?’ he queried, turning to poor Miss 
La Bree. ‘Is that the name?”’ 

‘‘Ye-es,”’ she said, starting as though he had 
struck her.» ‘‘ Harry La Bree.”’ 

“IT hope: you forgive me, Harry,’ he said, 
holding out. his hand to Betty, with a winning 
smile. ‘I didn’t mean to run over you; but 
the best thing I can do for you now is to help 
you recover; and you may be sure I will do what 
I can with all my heart.”’ 

When he had left them, Betty turned to Miss 
La Bree, and said, savagely: 

«Aunt Adele, promise me you will not say a 
word about this. Oh, Ishould die of mortifica- 
tion, if he were to find me out,’’ 

‘‘What on earth made you do such a thing, 
Betty?” wailed Miss .La Bree, ‘‘I don’t see 
how on ‘earth we can keep it secret.” 

“Sit right down,” said Betty, quickly, ‘and 
write to mamma, Tell her that Jane has hurt 
her arm, and that I have a sore foot; and that we 
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won't be able to get the house ready for them 
next week.” 

« She’ll come anyhow.” 

““No, she won't,” answered Betty, ‘She 
promised me to let me have the moving all in my 
own hands, and she won’t come till I send for 
her. Aunt Adele, you must never breathe a 
word of this to a living soul.” 

Some weeks later, on the lawn at Valleyview, 
Betty might have been seen in.a garden-chair. 
She wore Frank’s velvet smoking-jacket; but 
over her knees she had thrown a linen afghan. 
Doctor Gwynn was there, and though he had 
told her she might walk a little, nothing in the 
world could: have induced her to try it, since she 
would have been obliged to put on pantaloons. 
No, indeed. She would ‘not stir a step till Doo- 
tor Gwynn ceased attending her. But somehow 
Betty was in no hurry for that time to come. 

Yes, it was four weeks since the night when 
she had gone on the mission which had involved 
her in such embarrassments. She had written 
again and again to her father and mother, telling 
them of unforeseen delays, etc., etc., till Mr. and 
Mrs. La Bree were quite out of patience. It 
was only what Betty had feared, when she saw 
her brother Frank coming up the walk that after- 
noon. 

If only he would go into the house at once. 
But no. He saw her, and came towards her 
with a rollicking salute. 

“Hello, Betty, my dear,” he cried, giving her 
a good hug: ‘‘How d’ye do? What are you 
dressed in my jacket for?’’ 

‘“Frank,”’ she said, straggling in his arms 
with desperation, ‘‘ there is a stranger here.” 

‘“Oh, excuse me,” he said, apologetically, as 
poor Betty stammered out the name of Doctor § 
Gwynn. 

Fortunately, Miss La Bree caught sight of him 
from the library-window. 





“Frank, Frank!” she cried, gesticulating 
wildly. ‘‘Come here this instant.” 

“It seems I’m wanted,” he said, smiling, as 
he started. toward. the house. But the next 
moment he turned, and called out: 

“‘How’s your foot, Betty? You’re the worst 
girl Tever saw. You're always hurting yourself 
in some way or other.’’ 

Betty did not reply; for she had buried her 
face in her hands, and burst into tears of morti- 
fication. 

*¢ You must know it all now,’’ she said, chok- 
ingly. ‘I’m not a—boy at all—Doctor Gwynn. 
I—I dressed up in Frank’s clothes, that night. 
I never did it before, and—and I didn’t think 
anyone would know, I thought it would Le safer 
to go in that. way. Pl-please don’t think I’m a 
dreadful girl, for I’m not,”’ 

Here Betty broke down completely, and Doctor 
Gwynn was obliged to draw her head down on 
his shoulder. 

‘* You foolish little thing,”’ he cried, his eyes 
shining with fun, but more with tenderness, 
“You thought I did not suspect. Do you sup- 
pose I did not know, the moment I saw them, 
that these pretty hands and feet belonged to a 
woman? And do you suppose my heart did not 
tell me in its own peculiar language? Betty, I 
have known it all along. Perhaps it would have 
been better for me, if I hadn’t, for I have learned 
to love you, my darling, and I eannot be happy 
without: you. Tell me—will you marry me, 
sweetheart ?”’ 

Betty looked at him in the most abject aston- 
ishment, which, for the moment, stifled all other 
emotions. But gradually, as the significance of 
his words dawned on her, a soft flush stole into 
her cheeks, and her eyes reflected the tender 
light which shone in his own. 

‘© Will you marry me, Betty ?”’ he asked again, 
and she did not say him nay. 
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Exe summer, on unsandaled feet, 
Goes, with her wealth of roses sweet, 
Oh, darling one, please give to me 

A rosebud, sweet and fair to see. 

A lovely rose of creamy-white, 

Oft kissed by shining rays of light, 
And oft refreshed by gentle dew 

And summer rain. Oh, dear one true, 
Please let this lovely rosebud be 

A token of thy love to me, 





Oh, give me, dear, a rosebud fair, 

That thou, hast watched with tender care, 
Perfect its beauty ; for I know 

Its loveliness would rarer grow 

Beneath the gleamings of thine eyes, 
Bright as the blue of sapphire skies. 

A sacred treasure it shall be, 

A token of thy love to me, 

For evermore. When life departs, 

Oh place it o’er my pulseless heart. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 138, 


CHAPTER VII. 

Turee days passed after Jack Erlescourt’s 
departure, and onthe third morning, the guests 
at Bolton Towers, and the world at large, knew 
that the old Earl was dead. 

On the previous evening, Constance Denby 
received a letter, addressed in a handwriting 
which she recognized. She ‘only gave one 
glance, put the missive in another envelope, 
and directed it to the care of Mr. Erlescourt’s 
London solicitors. 

No prouder woman ever lived than this large- 
brained, noble-souled American girl, and the 
humiliation she endured from feeling that hér 
heart had gone out towards a man so unworthy, 
only ‘the most sensitively organized of her sex 
could understand. 

She thought she could more easily have par- 
dotied herself and him had he been wilfully bad ; 
but to be deceived by a contemptible trifler, a 
male coquette, so eager to gratify his vanity that 
he ‘could not resist essaying the power of his 
fascinations upon two women under the-same roof, 
forgetting that they might at any moment ex- 
change confidences, was a proof of her own lack 
of perception terribly galling. 

Very probably, too, a desire to avenge himself 
on Mrs. Treherne for her treachery in former 
years had something to do with his conduct. 
Doubtless the pair might -be well matched in 
emptiness and frivolity; still, this idea rendered 
Constance more lenient towards Mrs. Treherne 
than she might otherwise have been, for she in- 
dulged a theory that such heart as the profes- 
sional beauty ever owned had been given to the 
admirer of her girlish days, though the desire for 
adulation and the craving for wealth had proved 
so strong that her love could not for an instant 
weigh in the balance against them. 

Constance was eager to get away from the 
house; but unless she ‘could ‘offer some cogent 
reason for departure, Lady Bolton would not 
abate one day of the. promised. fortnight, and 
she had none such to offer. Of course she and 
Mrs. Treherne were thrown constantly together, 
but the party was so large that they could easily, 
without its being noticeable; avoid personal com- 
munication, a penance the beauty shrank from, 

(218) 


§ with a dread compared to which Miss Denby’s 
repugnance was slight indeed. 
Try as she might, Florence Treherne could not 
sufficiently warp and harden her nature to per- 
‘ mit her to do evil without suffering keen remorse; 
; and already she regretted more bitterly than any 
; other act of her life the revolting meanness into 
which she had rushed through the instigations 
of temper, wounded vanity, and Colonel: Stret- 
ton’s crafty temptations. 

And she:-had worse to’ bear. Her fear of this 
important ally increased daily, though among 
her train of courtiers. none were so humble and 
obsequious as he, But Florence seemed always 
to hear the voice of a relentless Fate under his 
smooth tones; and his softest. smile looked a 
menace to her frightened eyes. Yet she hid 
her trouble with feminine skill; never had she 
been gayer, her bon-mots more frequent, her 
repartees. readier; even her beauty appeared 
absolutely to increase in brilliancy. 

She snatched at any excitement; and enough 
offered, for the whole county was in a state of 
fever over her presence. The journals teemed 
with paragraphs concerning the entertainments 
of which she was the queen; and so the days 
sped on. . 

A popular regiment had its quarters for the 
time at the shire town, some twenty miles dis- 
tant, and the crowning festivity previous to the 
beauty’s departure, was to be a ball given by the 
officers in her honor. 

Two days before the evening appointed, Mrs. 
Treherne received a letter from her husband ; he 
wrote frankly that the long-deferred crash in his 
business was imminent, and spoke of his illness 
—the first time he had ever mentioned to her any 
matter regarding his health. She was both dis- 
quieted and angered by his epistle; but her 
daily growing selfishness enabled her speedily to 
render her anger sufficiently strong ‘to silence 
her fears and her conscience. 

She kept her own. counsel, and did not even 
confide in the Colonel, though sorely tempted to 
do so in spite of her dread—her almost down- 
right dislike of the man, 

The day of the ball.came; the house was full 
of guests, and besides those whom she expected, 
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Lady Bolton. was warned at breakfast, by a dis- } and as Colonel Stretton was still lingering on the 
patch, that a family of Scotch cousins proposed ; colonnade to finish his cigarette, a boy came up 
to descend upon her, and remain for a couple of ‘ the steps with a telegram for Mrs, Treherne, 
nights. ‘ Stretton kept himself too well-informed in every- 

She was quite at her wits’ end. But the Scotch, ; thing concerning the lady and her husband, not 
cousins were people who for the last decade had ‘ to be certain that the dispatch was from Mr. 
yearly, during six weeks, turned their castle into } Treherne, having already that morning received 
a hotel for the benefit of her friends, so refusal} news of the double calamity which had befallen 


of their request was out of the question. 
It chanced that. Mrs, Treherne and Constance 


the man, 
Florence had just escaped from the greetings 


Denby were the only persons in the room. when } of the newly-arrived Scotch cousins, gone to her 





she opened the age; and having read it, she 
sat staring at them with such dismay painted, on 
her, countenance, that at first, they were fright- 
ened. 

When she detailed her dilemma, both began 
to laugh, and, unknown to each other, from the 
same reason—the nervous state in which a sleep- 
less night had left them. 

“T see a way out,’’ Constance said, 
Treherne has a boudoir and bed-room—” 

‘And you shall have either with pleasure,” 
interrupted Florence, 

** Bravo!’ cried her ladyship.. ‘‘By good 
luck, there’s a sofa-bed in Florence’s boudoir.”’ 

«Then I'll sleep on that,” said Mrs, Treherne. 
“You see, dear Lady Bolton, the matter is set- 
tled,”’ 


“« Mrs, 


“You are a pair of angels,” pronounced her 
ladyship. 
‘*But the Scotch cousins number four,’’ sug- 


gested Miss Denby. 
angels.”’ 

““No; [ll put. Lady Mary and her sister in 
my dressing-room, It’s all right!’’, exclaimed 
the relieved hostess, and other guests entering 
at the moment, the conversation dropped. 

The children at her ladyship’s model school 
had a, show. examination, that. day, and she 
insisted on her visitors being present for awhile. 
When the party was ready to start, Constance 
Denby found the headache with which she had 
risen so much worse, that she begged their hostess 
to leave her at home. to rest, preparatory to. the 
fatigues of the evening. 

She went to her chamber, and found. that, her 
things had already been removed to Mrs. Tre- 
herne’s apartment. Her own maid, had gone 
with some of the other servants to the school ex- 
hibition ; so without informing the housekeeper, 
she entered Mrs. Treherne’s rooms, obliged to 
pass through the boudoir, in order to reach the 
sleeping-chamber. She lay down on the bed, 
and soon fell into the deep slumber which follows 
excessive, mental weariness, and severe bodily 
pain. 

A couple of hours afterward the party returned, 


“So you want two more 


boudoir, and flung herself into an easy-chair, a 


: prey anew to her dismal forebodings, when she 
> heard a knock at. the door, and for the second 
time Colonel Stretton ventured to present himself 


in her private apartment. 

Her.first, thought was of the temptation he had 
brought her ou his previous visit. The remem- 
brance of the meanness to which she had yielded 
kept even anger.against him in abeyance, nay, left 
her speechless with shame. 

“I bring my excuse in my hand,’’ he said, 
gayly, holding up the telegram, , ‘‘ I hope I am 
the bearer. of some wonderful news; but very 
probably it. is only a ,warning that a score of 
your admirers propose to appear at the ball 
to-night.” 

Florence began to laugh ;; but a shiver of dread 
chilled her, as she took the dispatch. She opened 
the envelope, read the lines, and cried out: 

“«T must start for London, I know there is a 
train at five. o’clock.. Mr. Treherne is very ill.” 
* For a few instants, thanks to that troublesome 
conscience of hers, she was in a,state of such agi- 
tation that, though aware the Colonel was talking 
earnestly, she did not comprehend a word he 
uttered. When she could listen and understand, 
she discovered that he was essaying to calm her 
fears. But she only repeated : 

“*I must go to town at once. 





Mr. Treherne 


must be very, very ill, indeed, to send me such 


a message as that.” 

Thé Colonel smiled, drew a newspaper from 
his pocket, and held it towards her, pointing to 
one of the paragraphs. 

‘‘There really is no necessity, you perceive, 
for distressing yourself,’ he said, coldly...‘* Your 
husband was well enough last night to preside at 
the meeting of the stockholders in that new 
, company.”’ 

Florence glanced down the column, and rushed 
from alarm into anger. 

“ He wrote me yesterday that he was ill,’ she 
said. ‘It is odious. to, frighten me in this man- 
ner,” 

«Just the stale old dodge of a husband who 





chooses, that his wife should give up any little 
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enjoyment which may fall in her way,” responded 
the Colonel, speaking as if the lady whom he 
addressed led, as a rule, the most wearisome and 
monotonous of lives. 

As he spoke, Florence’s eyes chanced to fall 
upon the telegram which lay on the table between 
them. Against her will, she read the brief, half 
imperative, half appealing sentences. Her anger 
vanished, though she tried hard to retain it, and 
she exclaimed : 

“I must go—I must. I know Mr. Treherne 
too well; he would never have sent.that dis- 
patch, except at the last extremity.” 

The Colonel said, —_ without even a sneer 
in his voice: 

“Yes; the last extremity. He had tried every 
other method for forcing you to submit to his 
tyranny ; now he appeals to your feminine gen- 
erosity—which means weakness.” 

‘“‘T think,” she said, slowly—speaking, too, in 
spite of herself—‘ that I am as ungenerous as 
you are unjust.”” She saw a certain expression 
cross his face which she had learned to fear, 
and added, in a sort of desperation: ‘I wish, 
Colonel, that you would never mention my hus- 
band’s name.” 

‘‘T wish I never need. God knows the sound 
of it is not pleasant in my ears,” he cried, 
rushing suddenly from his customary composure 
into an apparent excitement, which would have 
done credit to a professional actor. 

Florence half started from her seat. He put 
out his hand, rose, walked several times up and 
down the room, then paused before her, and said, 
in a choked voice: 

*«Don’t be troubled, Mrs. Treherne.. I shall 
not forget. I am not likely ever to offend again, 
as I did the other day. See—there is only 
your old faithful friend here. Let us talk 
quietly. You used to think my advice of value. 
I doubt if you have ever been sorry for following 
it—” 

**You have been my one real friend,’’ she 
interrupted, softened by the artful appeal. 

He only bowed his head, in sign of thanks for 
this recognition of his services, and continued : 

“Then Jet me urge you to follow it on this 
occasion. I think—I know—that I speak as dis- 
passionately as a third person could, when I say 
that Iam sure you will be glad later for having 
done so.” 

‘* Well, let me hear your advice,” she said, 
trying with all her might to subdue the warnings 
which shook her very soul, and to cleave fast to 
her old faith in the man to whom she owed her 
success—and her troubles. ‘Why don’t you 
speak? What do you'think I ought to do?” 








‘*Remain for the ball—in fact you must. If 
you go to-day, you will give rise to all manner of 
gossip. Everybody will have seen this paragraph, 
so to say that your husband is dangerously ill 
will be worse than useless. Rumors of his busi- 
ness difficulties are already widely circulated, 
Why, this action on your part might’ be the 
crowning stroke. Really—forgive me—but your 
fears make you as short-sighted as his tyrannical 
disposition and jealousy do him.” 

- « He is not jealous—he knows—” 

“« Not jealous, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
word,” Stretton broke in; ‘but jealous of your 
success, because it has been achieved entirely 
independent of him.” 

He had touched the chord to which every vain 
unworthy impulse of her nature: vibrated re- 
sponsively. 

*‘Ah,” she murmured, with a sigh, which was 
complacent rather than a sign of pain: ‘I fear 
that you are right there—yes, you are right.” 

“Then, dear friend,” he said, earnestly, 
‘‘listen to me—be certain that my advice is of 
vital importance here. Don’t rush off in this 
insane fashion—wait at least till to-morrow. 
Nobody but ourselves knows that you have 
received this dispatch. If you insist on going in 
the morning, you can be supposed to receive it 
then.” 

She listened eagerly ; she longed to follow his 
counsel; she fought hard to subdue the premo- 
nition which tore at her heart like some absolute 
physical foree; but all in vain. 

“T can’t stay,” she cried, despairingly. ‘Go 
away, Colonel Stretton; let me alone. I don’t 
want to go, but I must—I must. I won’t hear 
another word—not a word. Oh, I feel as if my 
evil genius were tempting me—stop, I say, stop.” 

Constance Denby awoke suddenly to the con- 
sciousness of voices in the adjoining room; so 
suddenly, that for an instant Mrs. Treherne’s 

te speech d a part of the unquie;, 
dvednw from which she ‘had been aroused. Before 
she could stir, Florence hurried on, in a voice 
sharp with suffering : 

“I must go—I will. My evil genius—yes, 
you are.” 

Constance’s first impulse, when fully awak- 
ened, was to start up and open the doors; but a 
brief reflection showed her that for Mrs. Tre- 
herne’s own sake this must not be done. She 
had heard too much. She buried her head in 
the pillows to deaden all sound; but in vain. 
The Colonel’s answer was distinetly audible. 

«¢ You mistake nervous weakness for an omen,” 
he said. ‘‘ You must indeed be far past the power 
of using your reason and judgment, when you 
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can apply such language to me. Mrs. Treherne, 


“He need not know its source; and you, you, 


you are in no state to act for yourself. You must } by refusing, will prove that you cannot forgive 


consent to be pane by your one earnest well- 
wisher.”’ 

_ “J want no further guidance,” 
will not listen. 
shall induce me to remain.’ 

“Then I must use moral force,’ he said, in a} 
slow pained tone. ‘I must employ any and } 
every means to prevent your vitally injuring ; 
yourself and your husband. Mrs. Treherne, you 
cannot go to London to-day.”’ 

‘“Who shall stop me, sir?” 

“T must.” 

“J wonder by what means—” 

“Do you forget your letters tome? Have you 
never realized the power they have placed in my 
hands ?’”” he disked. 

‘““My God!” she groaned. 
threaten me?” 

‘Even that I dare, base as it is, since it is 
only by such means I can save you from social 
ruin,” he answered. 

Constance sprang up, searched wildly about 
for some means of egress, tried two doors, but 
they only led into closets. Then she noticed a 
third door, half hidden in the wainscoting. She 
opened it with some difficulty; it gave upon a 
narrow dark staircase, down which she fled, half 
frantic from a sensation of guilt, as if the know]l- 
edge she had had thrust upon her had’ been 
gained by her own consent. 

As Colonel Stretton uttered those last words, 
Mrs. Treherne sank helplessly back in her chair, 
and hid her face in her hands. 

“Forgive my cruelty,” he cried.  “ Dear, 
dear friend, believe that I am only acting in your 
interest. If you were to go, I tell you that you 
would bring on the very crisis with which that 
man menaces you. Another woman might yield 
to her nerves, or her master’s caprice. In your 
position you cannot; you must pay the penalties 
that always fall upon royalty.” ’ 

There was no undertone of mockery in his 
voice now. The eyes which regarded her so 
fixedly were kind and sympathizing, and the 
appeal to her mad vanity, which he so artfully 
employed, had its effect ‘even in that crisis, in 
spite of her anger and terror at his recent threat. 
She began to speak, meaning still to urge’ some 
feeble expostulation ; but he interrupted her: 

* Please let me finish. What'I want to add is 
this: I have had quite a sum of money left me 
unexpectedly; it shall be placed at Mr. Tre- 
herne’s disposition.” 

‘He would not accept it. 
not,”’ she said. — 


she cried. “T ‘ 


*“You dare to 


You know he would 


the momentary insanity which took possession of 


herne, you are a less generous woman than I 


{ your old friend the other day. Oh, Mrs. Tre- 
: 
No at = UTE HY no. persuasions : thought you,” he cried, his voice breaking with 


passionate emotion. ‘Don’t disappoint me— 
} don’t destroy ‘the last illusion of my life. What 
iI said a few moments since sounded fairly base ; 
; but it had'to be said. Stay, and to-night I will 
place it beyond my power ever to threaten you 
again. Those letters shall be given back.” 

He saw an expression of relief cross the agi- 


. } tated pallor of her face, and added, in a persua- 


sive tone: 

“Dear Florence, do what your grand soul 
prompts you to. Put out your hand frankly. 
Say: ‘Friend, I can trust you; I accept this 
proof of your esteem and repentance.’ Only do 
that, Mrs. Treherne—oh, you will be glad all 
your life long.” 

His promise to restore her letters brought a 
hope which, combined with his appeal to her 
arch-passion of vanity, helped him on to victory. 

‘«T do trust you,” she said, with a quick gush 
of tears. ‘Colonel Stretton, I will obey you, on 
one condition—” 

“Don’t use that word,’’ returned he, bowing 
over her extended hand; ‘ and—no conditions, 
please.” 

‘Yes, one-—that you forgive my harsh thoughts 
and my unkind behavior of these last days.” 

He bent his head till his lips touched her quiv- 
ering fingers, and said, with a faint laugh that 
was like a'sob: 

* Child, woman, and queen, all in one! I 
thank you—you have made me think better of 
’ myself—it is'a good deal to do for a man past 
forty !”’ 

Before she could speak he left the room. As 
he closed the door, she saw him brush his hand 
across his eyes. She called his name—he 
glanced back with a pathetic smile—shook his 
head, and disappeared. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Lavy Botron and the owners of the adjacent 
country-seats had made arrangements to have a 
special train, starting from the Towers station, 
to take them and their guests to Wamsley for the 
ball. Her ladyship, being of an economical 
turn of mind ‘on occasion, exulted openly that 
no such expense ‘as to their return would be 
necessary, because a train from London—a slow 
one, but ‘that was no matter—would halt at 
Wamsley a little after four o'clock in the morn- 
ing, by which they could all be brought home. 
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Some forty people sat down to, dinner that } 


night at Lady Bolton’s table, and as the ladies 
were already arrayed in their evening-dresses, 
the effect was so pretty that in a former era the 
scene might have served to inspire Watteau. 
Across the blaze of light—the odorous beauty of 
the flowers—the sensuous glow and brightness— 
Florence Treherne, in her most brilliant loveliness, 
looked out and met Constance Denby’s eyes fixed 
full upon her—fixed with an expression which was 
harder to bear than the sternest condemnation 
could have been, for there was downright pity in 
the gaze. It agonized the wretched woman; mad- 
dened her, by rousing remorse to a flood-tide 
which fairly made her tremble for her reason. 
And always, though she did not glance towards 
him, she felt the influence of Colonel Stretton’s 


know ; what. she meant to do or say she had no 
idea; but she walked straight towards the Amer- 
ican, and. whispered : 

‘*T have something to tell you. I don’t want 
to; but I shall go mad if I don’t.” 

Miss Denby lifted her hand, arranged the lace 
on Florence’s corsage, and whispered back ; 

‘‘Not now—remember where we are—to- 
morrow,” 

‘To-morrow ?”’ echoed Florence. ‘ Will there 
be any to-morrow ?”’ 

She heard herself laugh; she felt Constance 
Denby’s hand press her arm heavily in warning ; 
caught anew that glance of pity from the honest 
eyes, and realized that she had been on the verge 
of telling her dismal secret out—of acknowledging 
her deceit and meanness. In another instant, 


regard ; and some prophetic intuition in her soul } the music struck up afresh; she was whirling 
warned her that by the compromise of the morn- through the mazes of a waltz, in the embrace of 
ing she had only laid herself open to unknown 3} some scarlet-uniformed gallant; then the next 
dangers, in the future, worse than the perils. by ; thing she realized distinctly was seeing Colonel 


which she was already surrounded, 

Every line and word in her husband’s letter 
came up, and printed themselves in characters of 
fire upon each object at which she looked, She 
knew that she had wearied destiny at last; she 
was hastening to her doom. This ball was to see 
the culmination and the darkening of her meteor- 
like splendor; but it was too late to retreat, she 
said to herself, she must go on. 


3 Stretton beside her, and hearing him say : 

§ You are tired. Come into one of the ante- 
rooms, and get a breath of air. I never saw you 
in such brilliant beauty ; but I’m afraid you are 
not well,’’ 

She half snatched her hand from his arm; a 
mad longing to upbraid him then and there seized 
her; but again she heard his low repressed voice, 
It only said; ‘*Come.” But it was irresistible 


She did not recollect seeing Constance Denby 3 to her ears. as the voice of Fate. She allowed 
again until they were in the ball-room, where her 3 him to lead her on. 


arrival had been the signal for an ovation which 


They were stopped by the summons to supper. 


surpassed anything that even she had ever } She thought she had been in the room a hundred 
received. A double line of gentlemen—officers } years at least, when once more she saw the Col- 


in their brilliant uniforms—the first. men of, the 
country—were waiting in the. entrance-hall. 


onel beside her. 


Colonel Stretton, upon whose arm she leaned, } conversing in 2 low tone in German. 


was forced to yield her to the Lord-Lieutenant, 
who conducted her to the ball-room. The dan- 


‘¢ She can’t know,’ one of them said. 
‘‘ Well, she will, soon enough,’’ the other re- 


| 
3 
Two German stock-brokers was standing near, 


cers paused as sheappeared. The throng pushed ; plied. , ‘‘Her husband’s name will be in the 
forward, while the band struck up a march of } Gazette to-morrow.” 


welcome, composed in her honor by one of. the 
most famous musicians of the day. 

Whether she had been there moments or hours, 
Florence could not have told; she had danced, 
and talked, and moved about, followed by an 
admiring crowd ; she was conscious that she was 
conversing with the leading statesman of Eng- 
land; knew that he was telling her he had made 
the journey from Yorkshire on purpose to meet 
her; knew, too, that Colonel. Stretton stood close 
at hand, never for an instant releasing her from 
the tyranny of his scrutiny; then suddenly a 
parting in the assembly showed her Constance 
Denby again, 

What she said to her companion she did not 





‘“No doubt of that; he is gone up completely ; 
she may thank herself, too; she has ruined him; 
it is incredible that husbands can be such fools.” 

Then Florence perceived that she and the Colonel 

’ were alone in one of the ante-chambers; whether 
he had led her there, or she, in her mad haste to 
eseape beyond the reach of those torturing voices, 
had impelled him on, she could not tell; but 
there they were. 

“It is not true—it is: not true,” she cried. 
“Tell me the truth. Are you dumb?”’ 

“‘T can’t bear to speak; it is worse than 


all true.” 
“And you knew it—and forced ‘me to stay?” 


iat but I must,” he groaned. ‘‘ Yes—it is 
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«It was the one kindness I could . show. 
Indeed, I only learned the whole facts at dinner- 
time. I had sent up to London:as soon as I left 
you this morning.” 

He had, infeed: and he believed that the 
moment of /his triumph: had come: He had 
entered the ball-room with his:whole plan fully 
matured, down to its) slightest detail; and her 
next words only anticipated the proposal which 
had been upon his lips. 

“I can’t go back among those people,’’ she 
moaned. ‘Ifyou have any pity, get me away.” 

++ We will go to the station,’ I will account for 
your departure,’ he: said. ‘It is better you 
should meet no one. Courage, courage!) I'see a 
way out yet, if you will only be brave. _ I have 
the checks for your wraps in my pocket. Wait 
quietly here, while I go for them.” 

He had placed her in a chair behind a:screen 
near the doorway, and she waited there, with 
a strange nightmare sensation, growing stronger 
and stronger, till it seemed fairly to paralyze 
body and mind. She heard voices—heard steps 
cross the chamber. She shrank further back in her 
seat, dreading lest she might be seen, and she 
thought that to be noticed or addressed would 
give the finishing stroke to her reason. 

The Colonel returned, drew her cloak and 
furs about her with kindly solicitude ; but he did 
it all in silence. He led her quickly down the 
stairs; @ carriage was waiting; he helped her 
in, and they drove off to the station. 

Again he left her, while he went. to procure 
tickets. Before be came back, she heard the 
engine whistle; heard the train halt. The Col- 
onel rushed up in great haste, saying: 





The other carriages are coming. We shall 
just have time to secure a compartment to our- 
selves. You don’t want any of those chattering 
idiots to torment you.’ 

She was trembling so violently that she could 
hardly stand... He half carried her through the 
waiting-room out upon the platform. She was in 
the railway-carriage; the door closed; he was per- 
suading her to lie down; arranging her furs; talk- 
ing very rapidly ; and she so,cold and faint, that 
she was only capable of thought, enough to be 
thankful to him for this respite, before meeting 
any eyes save his; his that knew the secret; the 
secret which all the world must know so soon. 

The warning bell rang; the wheels. began to ' 
move. Just then a yoice shouted : 

‘« No stop till Sandgate. . Passengers for Dover ; 
change at Sandgate.” 

Florence sprang up, crying: 

‘* What did he say? We have taken the wrong 





train. Open the door-—quick—quick.”’ 


But they were already steaming out of the 
station. She fell back in her seat, moaning: 

Too late. Oh, my God, where are we going 
—what shall I do?” 

“The only thing that can be done,’’ he an- 
swered. “ Listen'to me, Florence. I have saved 
you: Your husband is mad. Not only pecuniary 
ruin has come, but in his desperation he has 
hypothecated stocks belonging to a client. He 
risks a ‘criminal process; you would be dragged 
inte court as a witness; you must get away for a 
time. I have settled everything; you must cross 
to France, I have friends with whom you can 
wait quietly, until the worst is tided over.” 

She was quite mad no®; struggling to open 
the window; trying to call out; but her’ voice 
was gone; her senses reeling; she could only 
sink helplessly down again, and wait for the 
deathly faintness which had seized her to pass. 
He was speaking still; she put her hands to her 
ears to shut out the sound of his voice; closed 
her eyes to escape the sight of his white agitated 
face: and through the whirl in her brain she 
seemed to hear phantom tones echo her husband’s 
disregarded warning :- 

‘Take heed, lest he prove your evil genius— 
your evil genius,” 

She knew that she was repeating the words; 
she could hear him pleading, expostulating; she 
burst ‘suddenly imto a paroxysm of frightful 
hysterical laughter. 

«Be still,” the colonel exclaimed, in a tone of 
authority. ‘You are out of your senses; you 
will go completely mad, if you do not make an 
effort to control yourself.’’ 

He took hold of her hands as he spoke. The 
unutterable loathing which his touch roused in 
her soul brought reason back, dispelled even the 
death-like chill which had frozen her physical 
powers. She wrenched her fingers from ‘his 
grasp, saying : 

‘*T have been mad for months, I think; but 
spare yourself any further solicitude, Colonel 
Stretton. I am in full possession of my senses at 
last.” 

*¢ Then listen,’ he cried, quickly, “and let me 
tell: you—” 

“There is no need of further words on your 
part,’ she broke in. “I understand you per 
fectly:, In what you have said concerning my 
husband, there is not one word of truth. Ruined 
he is, no doubt; but he has done nothing dis- 
hoyorable. He is, what you have at length 
proved to me you are not, an honest man.” 

Even at this crisis, he fell back on his stale old 
trick of appealing to her gratitude, reminding 
her of his past services; but her despairing rage 
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had reached a height where this appeal only 
added to its might. | She poured the full torrent 
of her wrath upon jis head; roused him finally 
to a fury which equaled her own: and,he threat- 
ened her with the exposure of their money trans- 
actions, repeating passages from the letters she 
had written him. When he saw that this thrust 
had struck home, he dropped on his knees; poured 
out a wild rhodomontade of repentance; urging 
her to trust in his devotion ; to comprehend that 
his plan was the only way out of her present strait ; 
for before noon of the coming day, she would not 
havea friend left out of the whole world that 
had been at her feet. : 

She realized the truth of what he said; felt it 
in the fullness of its awful significance; knew 
that, putting everything else aside, this railway 
journey was enough to ruin her utterly. 

She started up again with some mad idea of 
escape. Suddenly the train slackened its speed ; 
came to a halt. The carriage-door opened, and 
she heard Constance Denby’s voice calling: 

“We have taken the wrong train, Mrs. ‘Tre- 
herne. Get out—get out.” 





CHAPTER IX. 

Rootep in her simple religious credence; 
which, puerile as it might appear to modern 
philosophers, brought, her peace and rest, even 
in seasons of great trouble, Constance Denby 
always believed that her actions on this night 
had been directed by a merciful Providence, :** for 
tne saving of a human soul alive.”’ 

It had occurred to Lady Bolton that it. would 
be a good idea to take several maids to assist: in 
the dressing-room, and among those selected was 
Miss Denby’s—an elderly quadroon, whose devo- 
tion to her young mistress knew no bounds, and 
whose discretion and practical sense were always 
to be depended upon. 


The ball proved to Constance the saddest. 


evening festivity in which she had ever shared, 
though she received attention enough to have 
satisfied any lady, short of a professional beauty. 
Nor was her depression owing to personal causes; 
it centred on the woman whom of all others she 
had most reason to dislike. She could not’ put 
out of her mind the fragments of conversation 
which she had so unwillingly overheard between 
Mrs. Treherne and Colonel Stretton, and however 
sorely she might blame Florence for. remaining 
until after the ball, her pity went far beyond her 
condemnation. . Whether dancing or talking, she 
could not keep from watching the beautiful 
creature. She noticed, what Florence in her ex- 
citement gave no heed to,/that Colonel Stretton’s: 
manner wag very different from his ordinary 





— 


obsequious devotion. .He hovered near her con- 
stantly; his every word and look conveyed the 
impression of familiarity, which would have been 
permissible only in a brother or husband ; and at 
length Constance learned that at least one other 
person had observed this change. Lady Bolton 
whispered to her certain animadversions, and 
finally worked herself up to such a pitch of irri- 
tation, that she vowed she would tell Florence 
what she thought. 

‘The man may be a useful friend and ally— 
indeed, she owes her success to him—but if this 
sort of thing goes on, there will be gossip, and 
that, at all events, she has always avoided.” 

But Constance. soothed her into temporary 
patience. She knew, what she could not reveal 
to her impulsive: hostess, that however much 
Stretton’s conduct might anger or wound Mrs. 
Treherne, the unfortunate woman dared not 
resent. it;) and to have Lady Bolton choose this 
special occasion for uttering even the mildest 
reproof, would be enough to drive her desperate, 

The hours appeared as interminable to Con- 
stance as they could have done to Florence her- 
self, and the wild words which she checked on 
the beauty’s lips aroused her to a strong dread 
that some awful crisis was near. 

She had left the supper-hall before Mrs. Tre- 
herne and the Colonel; gone into the dressing- 
room in which her maid was stationed; and 
through the open doors of the other, saw Colonel 
Stretton enter, and claim Florence’s wraps. 

«“«Get my cloak,” she said toher woman. ‘Get 
yours, too—I must go—I am ill. We can take any 
carriage—lI’d rather waitat thestation than here.” 

There was no. pause for question on the quad- 
roon’s part. The pair followed the Colonel and his 
charge downstairs, and drove close behind them 
to the railway. There was time for Constance to 
make such slight explanation as was necessary, 
and when they alighted, they caught sight of 
Florence huddled in a corner of the carriage. 

‘“«T will go into the waiting-room,”’ Constance 
said, ‘Go see what that man is doing; he will 
not recognize you.” 

It was not long before the maid returned, and 
the information she brought was enough to prove 
to the ‘agitated girl that her premonition had 
been ‘no folly of disordered nerves. 

‘He took two tickets for Dover; the train is 
coming,’’ said the quadroon. 

‘“‘Then we must go by it,’’ Miss Denby said. 
“T have no money—use Lady Bolton’s: name—” 

“‘T have your pocket-book,’’ interrupted the 
quadroon, as calmly as her mistress had spoken, 
though each could see the unutterable horror and 
fright she felt reflected in the other’s eyes. 
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They were in season to enter the compartment 
next that in which Stretton had placed Mrs. 
Treherne, and during the quarter of an hour 
which followed, Constance Denby had leisure to 
arrange her plans; for in spite of her agonizing 
terror, never had her brain acted more quickly. 

«He is carrying her off without her knowing 
that it is not the right train,” she said. “We 
must go on to Sandgate—oh, if ‘only we had 
money, I would hire the guard to stop.” 

‘‘T have fifty pounds,” the quadroon answered. 
«You gave me. the pocket-book this morning to 
put away, and I was so hurried, I slipped it into 
my bosom, and never ‘remembered it till I was 
getting ready to come to-night.” | 

‘“* Thank God !’”’ cried Constance. 

Directly the guard had ‘come”to look at their 
tickets. 

“We are foreigners. My maid thought this 
was the up-train,’’ Constance said. | “* We were at 
the Wamsley ball. If you will stop at the first 
station, you shall have fifty pounds.”’ 

She held out the bank-notes'as she spoke, and 
with a little hesitation the guard rejoined: 

‘“«T will ask if it can bedone. I think it'll be 


all right.’’ 
He disappeared, and after another dreary wait, 
came back, and said: ie 


‘«T have managed it... In tem minutes: we shall 
reach Manning. You'll just catch the Wamsley 
train there.’’ 

Ten minutes passed, that. seemed searcely as 
many seconds to Constance Denby; so shsorbed 
was her whole being in thankfulness. 


.In another instant she was on the platform, 
and Florence heard her warning cry: 
‘We have taken the wrong train, Mrs. Tre- 
herne. Get out—get out.’ 
As Florence started forward, the Colonel 
} attempted to stop her; but she darted past him, 
$ and sprang down into Constance’s arms. 
vi Do you go on?” the guard asked of Stretton. 

The Colonel descended ; the train whirled by. 
When’ Constance could free hetself sufficiently 
from Mrs. Treherne’s embrace to listen to her 
maid, who was pulling at her cloak, she heard 
the woman whisper: 

*«He got out, too—here he is.” 

While the’ quadroon assisted her to support 
Florence, Miss Denby turned and faced the mis- 
erable wretch, who, in spite of his insane fury, 
shrank ‘under’the fire of her eyes. 

“How unfortunate we four were, Colonel 
Stretton, to make such a blunder,” she said, with 
icy quiet. “But Mrs. Treherne’s sudden illness 
frightened us all so much, that we thought of 
} nothing butto get her away from the ball before 
there ‘could be any commotion. ‘It was a pity 
that you, generally so composed, should have 
mistaken the train; but luckily it is of slight 
consequence. Ah, there comes the Wamsley 
train now. We don’t require furtlier assistance, 
Colonel—good-night.”’ 

Between them, she and the quadroon led Mrs. 
Treherne across the platform. ' The train came up 
and halted. Colonel Stretton saw the three enter 
a carriage. Then he slunk into another, with only 
one consolation to offer himself, and that a very 








‘‘Open the door of the carriage in front; a } poor one: at least, he could have his revenge. 


lady wants to get out.’ 


[To BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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He saw the wheat-fields waiting, 
All golden in the sun, 
And strong and stalwart reapers 
Went by him, one by one. ) 
“Oh, could I reap in harvest,”, 
His heart made bitter cry. 
“T can do nothing, nothing, 
So weak, alas, am, I,”’ 


At ove, # fainting trav'ler 
Sink down beside his door. 
A cup of cool sweet water 
To quench his thirst he bore, 
And when, refreshed and strengthened, 
The trav'ler went his way, 
Upon the poor man’s threshold 
A golden wheat-sheaf lay.’ 


When came the lord of harvest, 
He cried: “Oh, Master kind, 
One sheaf I have to offer, 
But that I did not bind. 
I gave a-cup of water 
To one athirst, and he 
Left ut my door, in going, 
This sheaf I offer thee.” 


Then said the Master softly ; 
“ Well pleased with this am I. 
One of my angels left it 
With thee; as he passed by. 
Thou may'st not join the reapers 
Upon the harvest plain, 
But who so helps a brother 
’ ‘Binds sheaves of ricliest grain.” 
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From the first I did not like her. Perhaps my ; deal to say about one of her school-mates—Dane 
expectations were too great beforehand; for Ane Haskell. She lavished.all.the praises on her that 


had led me to believe that Dane Haskell was but 
little lower than the angels, 

Ane was my half-sister, and her name was 
Margaret. But in her babyhood I had called her 
‘‘my little angel,’’ and she had given herself 
the nickname of ‘ Ane,’’ as soon as she could 
lisp. And it had always clung to her. 

She was not of the stately order, this Aneof ours. 
She was rather petite, yet round and plump, and 
all color and animation, Not handsome, mayhe; 
and yet not a man or child, for, miles about Maple 
Hall, but would have sworn: she was beautiful. 

She was even wonderfully well liked by many 
women. She-was so free from little jealousies 
herself, that she quite shamed some of them into 
forgetting theirs. 

I suppose,it was that queer charm, called mag- 
netism, which, nobody can explain, that made her 
so attractive. to,everybody, That, and her lovely 
character and sweet ways. 

I was. eighteen when she was born, My 
mother had been dead for five, years, and my 
stepmother had been at Maple Hall just a year. 
Just a year, in which I had grown to love her 
very dearly ;.and then Ane came, and she went. 

I took the motherless baby to my own twice 
desolated heart, so soon to be thrice desolated ; 
but it is not my own story I am telling, so never 
mind about that. I suppose no maiden lady of 
forty-one lives, who has not her romance locked 
up and laid away somewhere in her heart. 

I tried to be a mother to the baby, and I suc- 
ceeded very well, I think. I took charge of the 
house, too, and that was no small matter; for 
Maple Hall was always full of guests, and my 
father was of the old school, and wanted his 
stately dinners and everything in accordance. 

At thirteen, Ane was sent away to boarding- 
school, and remained four years. She came back 
very much as she left us: a slight unformed 


girl, quiet and sensitive, only that she was ‘fin- } 


ished’’ in accomplishments: could dance, and 
sing, and draw, and speak French like a native. 
But she had not been at home six months 
before she began to blossom out, into the full- 
blown rose she» has been ever since; and every- 
body raved over her. 
From = time she came home, she had a great 
( 


are common in school-girl vocabulary, and I 
grew to think of this unknown friend of my dar- 
ling’s as a paragon of perfections. 

And, after five years of separation, but of con- 
stant correspondence, Dane came to make the 
long-talked-of visit to Maple Hall. 

Ane was wildover the thought of it. For 
weeks before her arvival, I heard nothing but 
**when Dane comes,’’ ‘‘ after Dane comes,”’ ‘‘ so 
soon as Dane comes.”’ 

As. Dane came up the steps to the hall, where 
I stood waiting toigreet her, that May night, and 
held out her hand to, me, and stooped to kiss me, 
I felt. an unaccountable repugnance to her. I 
could not have told why. Ane had gone down to 
the station to meet her, and was all a quiver of 
delight as she came up the steps arm in arm with 
her long-expegted friend. 

Two hours later, when Dane came down, dressed 


} for our five o’elock dinner, I took a survey of 


her. 

She was tall and very slender—so slender she 
was thin; but. she: dressed to conceal this: 
puffed sleeves, and full ruchings of lace about 
her throat. Her hands were small and shapely, 
though not models of beauty, like my darling’s, 
and her face was small: a teacup face, I called 
it, with a little retroussé nose, and a pursed-up 
mouth, and bright brown eyes. Her eyes were 
thought to be her strong point; but I could not 
bear their expression. , They were too small, and 
they gleamed, and I hate gleaming eyes. 

Her hair was light-golden, and very abundant 
—yvery lovely hair, indeed. 

‘‘Isn’t she beautiful?’ whispered Ane to me, 
the first moment she could find me alone. 

“Beautiful hair,’ I answered, glad I could 
praise something honestly in her idol. 

‘“«Isn’t it?’ cried Ane. ‘Just like spun gold; 
} and such eyes !’’ 
After awhile, we repaired to the drawing-room, 
;and ere long some friends dropped in, as they 
? were always doing at Maple Hall. We spent 
; very few evenings alone. 

Ane was called upon to sing and play, and con- 
sented readily, as was hercustom. She possessed 
a clear alto voice, and sang some old ballads very 
prettily. I watched Dane while:Ane.sang. Her 
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face wore a well-bred but unpleasantly critical ex- 
pression, at first; then she looked politely bored. 
Presently, she was asked for some music, and as 
soon as she touched the instrument, I saw she 
was a finished artist. Everyone was delighted 
with her brilliant performance, and no one gave 
more earnest praise than Ane, who was proud of 
her friend’s accomplishments. 

Among our callers that evening was a Colonel 
Roberts, a man of forty-five or fifty, who was 
remarkably handsome, and the owner of a fine 
estate near Maple Hall. ‘A bachelor, and a very 
attractive man to a casual observer. I had 
always known him and his history, however, 
and while he was a welcome guest always at the 
Farm, my sentiment, as you will ere long under- 
stand, was mainly pity. 

I saw Dane’s eyes fixed upon him several 
times that evening with a look of interest, and 
she smiled upon him very sweetly. 

The next ‘morning, she came into my room 
with her crochet-work. 

‘Will I disturb you?” she began, with a sweet 
smile. ‘‘I want tocome in, and get acquainted with 
you, if you are willing. 1 want you to like me.” 

She looked very sweet, and her voice was 
very coaxing. But it did not affect me at all. 

“‘Come in,” I said. ‘I am very easy to get 
acquainted with. It is no hard task.” 

Miss Dane fell to talking very easily of this 
and that, and finally spoke of Colonel Roberts. 

“He seems an elegant man,” she said, and 
her eyes were watching my face, I knew. 

“ He is,” I said. “ Handsome, of fine family, 
well educated, and wealthy.” 

“Tt is a wonder he never married,’’ she con- 
tinued, and again her glance seenied to search my 
very heart. As I made no reply, she added: 
‘« But then he is still young—not over forty-five, 
I should say, and that is‘by no means old for a 
man to fall in love and marry.”’ 

In my secret soul, I saw through the girl’s 
scheme at once, and I was just mean enough to 
help it on. 

‘‘No, nor for a woman either,’’ I answered. 
«You know I am forty-one.” 

“Impossible,” she cried, with well-feigned sur- 
prise. ‘‘Why, you look full ten years younger 
than your—your friend, Colonel Roberts.” 

Two hours later, I heard her singing in the 
parlor. he came to me with a troubled look. 

‘« Colonel Roberts came,” she said, ‘and hap- 
pening to meet Dane in the hall, and papa being 
out, he asked her to sing for him. I suppose it 
is all righ to leave. them alone, isn’t it?) And yet 
I always feel uneasy.” 

“Oh, it is all right,” I said, inwardly con- 





sumed with laughter. ‘And Ane, dear, say 
nothing to Dane about Colonel Roberts’ peculiar- 
ities, unless it becomes absolutely necessary. I 
always dislike to expose people’s skeletons, if 
they can be hidden.” 

“Very well,” answered Ane; “but I shall 
feel better if you ‘keep somewhere in their 
locality. TI have to do some copying papa asked 
me to do while he was gone.” 

I was just across the hall, in the morning-room, 
when Dane came out, looking up and smiling 
into Colonel Roberts’ face.. She accompanied him 
to the door, and returned, looking radiant. 

“When did you come in here?” she asked. 
*T did not hear you.” 

“You were singing to the Colonel,” I an- 
swered, with a tone that might have been called 
‘¢short,’’ ‘‘and you could not hear me.” 

«He is very delightful, isn’t he ?’”’ she queried. 
** And so appreciative of music. He says’ I am 
the first real musician he has heard in years; 
but then he meant to flatter, no doubt. What a 
striking-looking man he is, with his black hair 
and eyes, and that strangely pale face.” 

‘“‘ Very,” I answered. <“ We all think he has 
a distinguished air.”’ 

A day or two later, I asked Ane to sing for me. 
She hesitated, and then begged to be excused. 

“Why ?”’ Tasked. ‘Are you not well?” 

“Yes, but—well, to tell the truth, Janet, I do 
not feel comfortable to play or sing since Dane 
came. She has such a finely-educated ear, that 
my music must jar upon her. Of course, she 
does not say so; but then I feel it, and I grow to 
dislike the sound of my own ‘voice. I was a 
goose to ever suppose I could sing.” 

I said nothing; but down deep in my heart, I 
wished Dane in the bottom of the sea. 

Among the gentlemen who frequented Maple 
Hall was Carrol Gray, ® young physician. He 
had been a lover of Ane’s three years before; but 
she declined the offer of his hand, and then, after 
her fashion, she transformed him into a staunch 
true friénd—a thing so few women can do. 

As soon as Dane came, Ane took Carrol aside, 
and begged him to do all he eould to make it 
pleasant for her friend. So Miss Dane was 
treated to drives and rides without number, 
through the lovely May and June days. 

One day, two weeks after she came, I heard 
her telling Ane that ‘Carrol Gray said he found 
more pleasure in her society than he had ever 
found in any other woman’s.” 

*:«T am glad,” said Ane, quietly. ‘TI felt sure 
you would be congenial friends.” ; 

But, all the same, I knew she must feel the 
hateful sting of Dane’s words: ' 
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*“*T will be even with her for that,’ I said, 
mentally, and I was ere long. It was almost 
time to spring my trap. 

Every day Colonel Roberts came to the house, 
and every day Dane “ happened”’’: to meet him, 


and take upon herself the task of entertaining. 


him. Then she came to me so sweetly; , so 
blandly, and confided to me the compliments. he 
paid her, watching me keenly to see, the effect of 
her words. I knew she believed Colonel Roberts 
to be my lover; and I knew she fancied that she 
was working upon my jealousies, and winning my 
lover’s affections away at the same time, 

She was the sort of girl who could find no 
pleasure in conquest; unless. she was making 
some other woman uncomfortable. , There .are 
plenty. of such. little souls on earth, 

One day the denouement came, 

It was at dinner, and I turned to my father, 
and said: ; 

‘‘Have .you seen. Colonel Roberts to-day, 
father? He has not been here.’ 

‘‘No,”’ chimed in Dane, ‘and, he said. he 
should certainly call this forenoon.”’ 

‘«T have not seen him,’’ father replied. 

“‘T hope,”’ I continued, ‘‘ that he has not gone 
off in one.of his attacks again. He has been well 
so long now. I suppose he may be taken at any 
time.” 

‘‘Why, what do you mean?’ queried Dane, 
blankly. 

‘‘Don’t you know?’’ I asked, looking at her 
with an expression, she could readily read, I 
fancy. ‘‘ Don’t you know that Colonel. Roberts 
is an insane map, poor fellow? Subject to spells 
of aberration of mind, when he wanders off and 
is not seen for months? He was in our asylum 
for two or three years, but was pronounced in- 
curable, and. as. he does no one any harm, at 
these times, he is allowed to remain at large.” 

‘ But he is so intelligent—so agreeable,’’ began 
Dane. 

“Yes,” I added, ‘‘ quite like a young lady’s 
ideal—so handsome and fascinating. In fact, I 
thought it best to warn you of his misfortune 
before. you lost your heart.’’ 

And I, laughed so pleasantly, that everybody 
at the table thought it was o jest, save Dane. 
She flashed a look from her deep-séet eyes—a 
gleam that said it was to be war to the knife 
between us hereafter.. She had been defeated at 
her own game; had made herself ridiculous in 
my sight, when she fancied she was making me 
wild with jealousy. And she hated me for it. 

I wondered what she would do next, and I did 
not have to wait long to discover. She began to 


make love to father. At first, I was only amused. 





Then I grew secretly alarmed, For, with all due 
respect to my, loved father, I knew, where a 
woman was concerned, that the old saying was 
true: ‘There is no fool like an old fool.”’ 

Father was sixty-two years old, but very hale 
and hearty, and of fine robust form—a stalwart 
gentleman of the old regime. 

Dane sat with him while he smoked, and 
sorted his papers, and read aloud to him, and 
brought his hat and cane, and took walks with 
him about the place; and I came in, once or twice, 
and found her leaning over the back of his chair, 
and stroking his head, and cooing to him, and he 
‘taking it all very quietly, and acting very much 
as if he liked it, And oh, how she fawned upon 
me, and how sweet she was those days. I could 
have wrung her slim neck with good grace. 

With July there came our usual influx of 
guests to Maple Hall. 

Two young lady friends of Ane’s from the city, 
and their lovers, and a young man who was no 
one’s lover—as yet. But he had been at Maple 
Hall the year before, a few weeks—this Wynne 
Daley, and I had never seen Ane’s face light up 
so in my life, as it lighted when her friend 
Carrie Snow wrote that he would be of their 
party. The gentlemen took rooms at the hotel, 
a mile distant, and the young ladies were at, once 
domiciled at Maple Hall. Then all sorts of 
merry-makings began. 

There were, with Carrol Gray, just four couples 
of them, and no reason why they should not 
have been as happy as meadow-larks all the glad 
summer. No reason, save that Dane Haskell 
made one of their number. 

Before a week had passed, she had made both 
the young lady guests feel unwilling to play or 
sing in her presence, just as she had Ane, And 
yet she had said nothing; but if you have ever 
seen a mean, hateful, yet polite woman, you can 
understand. 4 

Then she had been laying little plans to make 
both young ladies jealous of her, and succeeded, 
at once, with one of them, who had a natural 
leaning in that direction, as so many girls have. 
Poor Carrie Snow, pretty and bright as she was, 
seemed utterly wretched if her lover, Howard 
Sanborn, was ever so little attentive to another. 

Dane saw.this at once, and acted accordingly. 
And Howard, himself the soul of honor, and 
trusting Carrie implicitly, and fond of pleasure 
and mirth, danced and sang with Dane, all un- 
suspicious of the misery he was causing. 

And Dane was in her element. One night she 
came in my room, after there had been a lawn- 
party. Her eyes were gleaming, sua sine looked 
radiant. 
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“TI have had a, lovely time,’’ she said, throw- {-were out a good deal : riding, boating, picnicking; 


ing herself down by the window, 

“Tam glad,” Isaid. ‘+I hope all the young 
people enjoyed themselves equally well.” 

She laughed, 

“T don’t think Carrie Snow did,’’ she said. 
‘She looked as if she would like to murder me. 
Really, I do not see how she and Ane came to be 
such friends—-she is. of such a jealous nature.” 

‘“«T will tell you,” I said. <‘‘She is a girl of 
fine traits of character, with the exception of this 
jealousy ; and that Ane has never worked upon, 
because she has always-had so many lovers of 
her own, she has never found it necessary to try 
and win any other woman’s. I always think a 
girl has been deprived,of her share of attention 
and love in this world, when she’seeks. for that 
which belongs to someone else by right.. Ane, as 
I say, has been so much sought after, that she 
has never needed to make Carrie jealous, and so 
they are fast friends.’’ 

“That isa queer view to take of it,’’ sneered 
Dane, nettled to the core, I could see, as she 
arose to go to her room; ‘fand pray, who have 
been Ane’s admirers ?’’ 

‘‘Doctor Gray, for one,”’ I answered, ‘He 
sued very hard for her hand three years ago: 
but quite in vain. He has never seemed quite 
the same since, Only the other day he was 
talking with me,about her. He said he had en- 
joyed your society more than anything else for 
years. ‘More than the society of any woman 
I know,’ he said; ‘for I never think of Ane as a 
woman; she seems to me always like an angel; 
like something divine.’ And he added, that he 
feared, as he had given his first love to one so 
far above all others, that he could never be con- 
tent with a lesser love for a less worthy object, 
and therefore was doomed to a single life.” 

I saw a look of actual malice flash into Dane’s 
eyes, as she turned away. And that night I 
dreamed that a large cobra had coiled itself about 
Ane, and was slowly crushing her life out, and 
that its eyes were precisely like Dane’s, 

But. the next day Dane was sweeter than ever 
to both Ane and me, and made no effort to tan- 
talize Carrie Snow. ‘I thought my lesson had 
nof been in vain; | hut I found she was only. plan- 
ning greater mischief. She redoubled her atten- 
tions to father, and every moment I. was alone 
with him I had; to listen to her/praises, which 
nearly drove ‘me crazy. But I did not dare say 
a word, lest he should think me jealous, and, 
man-like, assert himself and marry her. | For I 
had no doubt she would have taken him, and 
Maple, Hall in a moment. 

During the next two weeks, the young people 
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and I: saw little of them. But L noticed tliat Ane 
was very quiet, when. she was at home, and that 
she had. grown very pale, too. ‘I. wondered if 
she was worrying over father as I was, and. 
asked her. 

‘| No,”’ she said. 
worry about ?”’ 

‘t+ Oh, you know how easily men at his age are 
influenced by:a young woman,’’ I said, ‘and I 
have been half afraid he might think of marrying 
Dane. She hangs about him so much.” 

Ane’s face really brightened. 

‘* Does she ?’’ she queried. ‘I had not noticed 
it.” 

Then her face.drooped again, and she sighed. 

* But I do, not think she has any such 
thought,’’ she added. ‘*I think she has set her 
heart on someone else.” 

‘Who?’ I asked. 

‘«Mr, Daley,” answered An., and she choked 
a little over the name. 

My heart stood still. 

“And he?” 

““Why,. of course, he is interested,’ Ane re- 
plied. ‘Dane is so pretty, and, brilliant, and 
accomplished. He has had eyes for no one else 
the last week: He is almost cold to me, even— 

erhaps he thinks, I care for him, and he is 
taking this way to cure me. But he need not 
worry.” 

She spoke with. pride,;\and lifted her head 
proudly, and her eyes glowed. Yet for all that I 
knew her heart was breaking. Knew she was 
bearing 8 wound in her breast that a lifetime 
eould not heal. 

She went away; and left. me tenfold sadder 
than before. I would rather it had been father 
a thousand \times than Wynne Daley—handsome, 
debonair, brilliant Wynne, the only man Ane 
had ever cared for in all her life. 

After that, I watched matters a little myself, 
and I saw how things were going. 

All the courtier-like devotion, that had for 
two summers, been given to Ane, was now be- 
stowed upon Dane: all the languor of his 
beautiful eyes; all the delicate attentions, that 
proclaim the lady of a man’s choice. Could it be 
he was that most! despicable thing, a male flirt? 

It. looked very much like it; for certainly he 
was meeting Dane Haskell more than half way. 
Ane was bearing it all very bravely, seeming not 
to. care. 

There were merry times for the next two 
weeks, at Maple Hall; for Dane was excellent 
at planning pleasures, and Ane was too perfect a 
hostess to do otherwise than lend her willing aid 


““Why?. What is there to 
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to all her friend’s plans; but I saw it was a 
fearful effort for her often. It seemed almost 
these days as if Dane were'the: hostess, she took 
the reins so into her own hands; and father 
seemed to enjoy it all, as wellas the young peo- 
ple, and seemed perfectly blind, too, to Ane’s 
changel appearance. For she was changing 
every day: growing paler, thinner, more spirit- 
uelle; and Dane was more demonstrative every 
day to Ane and me both; and every day my desire 
to choke her increased. 

At length, the crisis arrived. Dane came and 
put her arms about Ane, and confided to her the 
fact that she was engaged to Wynne Daley. 

* And now, dear,” she said, coaxingly, ‘one 
last fuvor before I go: for he urges ‘a speedy 


the congratulations were very cordial that were 
offered the happy couple. 

Yet I fancied Wynne looked very pale all the 
evening, and he certainly was not in his usual 
spirits, It was quite late—perhaps near mid- 
night—when he came and sat down by me. 

I looked up into his pale, weary face, and felt 
a curious sensation of pity—I‘knew not why. 

“T believe I have not congratulated you,” I 
said. ‘Allow me to do so now, Mr. Daley. I 
hope you will be as happy as you deserve. That 
is fair, is it not?” 

“Certainly,”’ he answered, a little distrait, and 
then he turned to me suddenly, and said in a 
low voice: 

“Miss Janet, I know you are too womanly 





marriage, and I must leave you next week. The } a woman to allow what I say to you to reach ears 
night before I go, I want you to give a party, in ; it is not. intended for; but I feel I must say to 
honor of my engagement, dear—will you? ‘The ; you, that I think your silence was hardly kind 
moon will be full and we can dance on the lawn, }or fair.”’ 

and have Chinesc lanterns in the orchard—oh, I looked at him in amazement. 

please say yes. It will bea fitting close to this} ‘+I do not understand,” I answered. ‘To 
perfect summer.” what do you refer ?”’ 

Ane consented, and then Dane came to me, * You must know what I mean,” he responded, 
with 4 caressing smile'on her tips, and @ ma- ? almost irritably. “Of course I know the matter 
licious gleam in her eyes. is a family secret ; but I feel I have the right to 

“Dear Miss Janet,” she said, ‘‘ you see I took ; speak to you now, in this last hour, at least. It 
your kind counsel, and ceased to flirt with other ; may be good sport for your sister to conceal her 
girls’ lovers—with engaged men.. You made'me } engagement, and make a dupe of other men; but 
see that it was very naughty. So I looked about }I think it hardly fair of you'to allow me to 
for one who was free, to enjoy myself with; and } become as interested os I was. Of course, it is 
now you see the result)’ Iam sure you will be } all over now; once knowing a woman I had wor- 
glad to congratulate me.” shiped was a wilful flirt would cure me of my 

She looked: me full in the eyes, anil I knew { love in an hour; but I think you are too noble a 
she was exulting in the knowledge that her old } woman to be a party to such affairs, and I beg 
debt was settled, and she was even with me on ! you will not in the future. That is why I spoke 
the Colonel Roberts score.’ She knew slie had ‘to you now;‘and that I have spoken, of course, 





hurt me; in the cruelest way possible, through 
my love for Ane. Oh, how'I hated her. 

We went on with our preparations, and Ane 
had the look in her eyes that' I saw in her young 
mother’s, the day before she died. 

Father looked dazed for awhile, as if he realized 
that he had been made a fool of by a designing 
girl. And then suddenly he noticed Ane. 

‘What ails the girl?’ he said to me, after 
we were all dressed for the party that night. 
“Shie does not look like herself.” 

‘She hasn’t for ‘weeks,’ I answered. ‘I 
shall be glad when we are left alone again and 
she can rest. It is hard work to entertain guests 
so long—women guests.” 

Ane was all in white, and she did look’ like ‘a 
wraith that night. Her face was very pale, but 


her eyes were like great wells of flame. She was 
very gay, and the life of the evening, which was 
& grand success. Dane was fairly radiant, and 


must remain between us two alone.”’ 

““Mr. Daley,” I cried, “what do you mean? 
My sister is not a flirt. My sister and I have 
concealed nothing from you. Ane is not, and 
never was, engaged to any man.” 

He grew white to the lips, 

“Ts she not engaged to Doctor Gray?’ he 
asked. ‘And is not the engagement kept strictly 
secret at her request ?”” 

“Certainly ‘not. ‘No shadow of a tie exists 
between the two, save that of friendship.” 

“Thank you,” he said. ‘I beg your pardon.” 
And he turned away. 

The guests had! already begun to depart. In 
an hour they had all gone; all but Wynne Daley. 

‘I want to°speak with you,’and Miss Ane, 
and Miss Haskell,”’ he said, ‘in a low suppressed 
voice,’ ** And I want no one else present.” 

The two other guests dropped off to their 
rooms, and ‘Dane waited fora good-night with 
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her lover. I called to Ane, who came wondering 
and weary, and then I closed the door. 

Wynne stood with his elbow leaning on the 
marble mantel, his head supported by one bare 
hand, his other gloved, and hanging at his side. 
.He was very pale, and his eyes were like fire. 

Dane had thrgwn herself on a divan. She 
seemed all unconggious of the storm brewing. 
But her lover’s first words, aroused her to alarm. 

‘Miss Haskell and Miss Demoe, I want your 
attention for a moment.” 

Both looked up, one in sudden terror, one in 
wonder, at the tone of his voice, 

‘‘Miss Dane Haskell informed me some weeks 
ago,” the voice continued, ‘‘in a very accidental 
and careless manner, that you, Miss Margaret 
Demoe, were the vetrothed wife of Doctor Carrol 
Gray, and that you wished the engagement kept 
strictly secret. I have a right and a reason for 
asking you now if this is true?” 

Ane looked him fairly in the eyes, her own 
face as pale.as his own. 

“Tt is not true,’’ she said. 
engaged to any man.’’ 

Then she turned to Dane, who shrank as before 
an accusing angel. * 

“‘Dane,’’? she said, why did you tell him 
that?’ And her voice shook as with unshed 
tears. 

For a moment, Dane was silent, Then she 
looked up. Very pitiful, very dramatic she was, 


‘*T was never 





as she threw back her head, and clasped her 
hands upon her breast. 

** Because—because I loved him,”’ she cried, 
and fell forwagd apparently in a dead swoon. 
But I knew it was only a sham, and I had not a 
particle of pity for her—not an atom. 

She only woke from one fit to go into another. 

Wynne Daley was almost as devoid of pity as 
I. He waited patiently till she seemed to have a 
lucid moment, and then he continued : 

“Of course you understand that our engage- 
ment, is annulled.. Of course you must have 
understood that I loved Ane, or you would have 
found the lie: you told unnecessary. I did, and 
L.do love her now, thouglr, when I believed her 
a wilful flirt, I did what many a wiser man has 
done: resolved to marry the first available woman 
for spite. But that I will not do now, though I 
may not win the woman I do love. I will go 
my way silently, and you may explain as best 
you can ‘the unfulfilled engagement, which has 
been made so unnecessarily public. These ladies 
are honorable, and will keep the secret of your 
disgrace. Good-by.” 

He left her, and the next day she left us, never 
to return—the minx. 

Of course Ane married Wynne, and of course 
“people” said she had taken her “ friend’s” 
cast-off lover, ‘‘who no doubt married her for 
spite.” But Ane smiles at this, and’seems won- 





‘derfully happy, somehow. 
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DEMERITT. 


Over the hills hangs a violet haze; 
The trees in the forest are all ablaze. 
In the open fields the sumacs burn, 
And slowly to gold the chestnuts turn. 


The ground is strewn with gay painted leaves, 
Which the passing wind in a rich carpet weaves. 
While deep in the grass, the lowly brier 

Glows in the light like a trail of fire. 





Along the road, from the wayside sod, 

Spring the purple aster and golden-rod. 

From dull hue to splendor the w grows, 
And o’er the rough wall its red mantle throws. 


Abt 





Oh, warm tender days! Oh, bright laughing sky! ' 
We gaze on you in an ecstasy. 

Linger with us awhile you may; 

All too short is your brief, brief stay. 





A HINDOO LEGEND: THE LOTUS. 


Lovr came to Flora, asking for a flower 
That would of flowers be undisputed queen. 
The lily and the rose long, long had been 

Rivals for that high honor. Bards of power 

Had sung their claims. “The rose can never tower 
Like the pale lily with her Juno mien.” 

“ But is the lily lovelier?” Thus between 

Vou.LXXXIII.—16, 


Flower-factions rang the strife in Psyche’s bower. 

“Give me a flower delicious as the rose 
And stately as the lily in her pride.” 

“But of what color?” “ Rose-red,” love first chose, 
Then prayed, “ No, lily-white—or both provide;” 
And Flora gave the lotus, “rose-red ” dyed, , 

And “lily-white "—the queenliest flower that blows, 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE DERWENT DIAMONDS,’ 





*« Don’? trifle with me, Lilian—’’ 


‘ 
“Te she is really a coquette—if she cares 


‘Miss Davenant, please,’’ interrupted the} nothing for me,’’ he thought, watching her 


young lady, teasingly. 

‘*Miss Davenant, then,”’ he said, stiffly. 

«You forget,’ she added, with an affectation 
of demureness, ‘‘ that this is my twentieth birth- 
day, Mr. Murray. I’m quite a young lady, you 
see; and I can’t have you calling me by my first 
name, as if I were a school-girl.”’ les 

The young man bit his lip, and repressing the 
irritable reply that rose to his tongue, turned to 
the window, to conceal his anger. 

Miss Davenant crossed the room, laughing 
lightly and coquettishly as she went, and seating 
herself at the piano, began to run her slim white 
fingers over the ivory keys. Then, after this 
prelude, she sang, in a sweet trilling voice: 

“TI must give thee a gift, darling, 

What shall it be? 

A necklace of pearls, 
From the deeps of the sea? 

A cluster of diamonds, 
To wear in thy hair? 

Or a circlet of gold, 
For thy finger so fair?” 

Howard Murray watched her while she sang; 
a smoldering fire in his handsome eyes, and a 


tumult of passionate pain and rapture stirring his ; 


heart; but he said nothing. 
For over a year he had been Miss Davenant’s 





while she sang, “it is high time I found it 
out. If she is as true and tender as she is 
beautiful—”’ 

At that moment, some subtle inflection in the 
young lady’s voice, something in the turn of her 
beautiful: head, in the very atmosphere that sur- 
rounded her, seemed to assure him that she was 
all he desired her to be; and with a thrill of rap- 
ture, disregarding his anger, or rather in spite 
of it, he hastened to her side 

But she tossed the song aside, and rose from 
the music-stodl, as he approached. 

«« Pray, finish your song,” heentreated “Let 
me hear the ‘end.”’ 

‘Oh, the end is stupid and sentimental,”’ she 
replied, ‘and I find I’m not 1n a singing mood 
this morning.” 

‘Then listen tome. Just one minute, I beg” 
He went on, eagerly, as she turned as if to move 
away. ‘‘This is your birthday, Lilian, and I’ve 
a gift for you—” 

As he spoke he tried to take her hand 

‘‘Didn’t I tell you to call me Miss Davenant ?”’ 
she interrupted, breaking from hir ; ‘‘ and please 
don’t speak to me of gifts. I’ve had scores 
already, this morning; everything you could 
mention, from a button-hook up to a set of dia- 


devoted admirer. A score of times, at least, he } monds ; and I care for none of them I don’t 


had endeavored to win from her pretty lips some 
assurance of her favor But she had baffled him 


: 


in every instance No butterfly, amid the May } asked the young man 


want any more ” 
‘What would you ¢are for, Miss Davenant?”’ 
“Is there no gift you 


roses, was ever more coy, or difficult to capture, $ would like to have?” 


than was Miss Lilian Davenant. 

She vexed, and teased, and tormented »poor 
Howard, until his very life was a misery Yet, 
while she turned all his tender avowals into 





‘None Let’s see,’’ setting her nead on one 


side, and glancing up at him from under her 
heavy lashes. ‘I don’t know—I really don’t ™ 
Then she began, archly, to sing the refrain of her 


ridicule, and laughed at his suspense and impa- } song: 


tience, there was always an indescribable some- 
thing in her air and manner that kept his hopes 
alive A careless word, a glance from her beau- 
tiful eyes, a smile, or a swift soft touch of her 
white fingers, would throw the poor fellow into 
a tumult of rapture, and make him hope even 
against hope. 


He had submitted now for over a year. But ; 


“My gift must be changeless, love, 
Give me thy heart.” 
“You have my heart already, Lilian. You 
surely know that?” put in poor Howard. 
But she was gone, flashing out of the room, 


: like a swallow in, flight, while the words were 
yet on his lips. 


“Tm going for a walk,’’ she called, a moment 


this fair spring morning, Miss Davenant’s birth-{ later, looking in from the hall, with a nubia 
day, found him desperate, and sternly deter- 
mined to put his fate to the test. 

282) 





gracefully twisted about her head ‘‘ Will you 
come? You may, if you wish.” 
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What could he do? He, was her slave, let her 
behave as she would. 

He followed her obediently, therefore, and they 
bent their steps towards the river. 

The morning was a lovely one,.for it was early 
summer. The air was soft and balmy, sweet 
with the fragrance of bud and blossom. All 
nature wore that peculiar freshness and beauty 


‘‘You shall have it,’’ he repeated, and even 
while he spoke, he ran down to the bank. 

But the bank was treacherous: the current 
had undermined it; it gave way, just as he 
plucked the flower; and the next moment he 


was whirling down, with the swift-flowing ; 


stream. 
The girl clasped her hands.in terror. She had 


only seen at that season, and after plentifui not thought of this. She was thoughtless, but 


rains in May. 

Miss Davenant enjoyed her walk, as she en- 
joyed everything else. She imitated the birds 
that trilled overhead ; and threw pebbles into the 
river; and decorated her beautiful tresses with 
wild-flowers; and chattered, and laughed, and 
broke forth into gay snatches of song, with all 
the happy abandon of a child. 

Never had she seemed lighter hearted. I have 
seen boys impaling flies, and enjoying the cruelty 
of it; and Miss Davenant seemed to be made 
happy by the very tortures she inflicted. 

Howard Murray walked beside her, taking 
note of all her varying moods, and waiting and 
hoping for some token of her favor; but she gave 
him none; nothing more, at least, than her be- 
wildering glances and bewitching smiles. They 
descended to the river-brink at last, making 
their way through the alder thicket to the mossy 
bank. The stream, swollen by the recent rains, 
rushed rapidly by below. 

‘‘Look at your beautiful namesakes, Miss 
Davenant,” said Howard, pointing towards a 
bed of water-lilies. ‘ How lovely they are. 
And they are just coming into bloom: the very 
first I have seen.” 

“I wish you had a boat, that you might go 
out and gather some,’’ said the young lady: 
‘they are one of my favorite flowers. But no: 
there, close under the bank, I see a forget-me- 
not. I would rather have that.” 

‘‘ Where?’ asked her companion. 
you mistaken? I can’t see any.” 

«Oh, never mind,”’ she said, pettishly. ‘‘ Per- 
haps you don’t want to see. I wouldn’t have 
you wet your feet, Mr. Murray, in order to grat- 
ify my silly fancies.” 

Her lover’s cheek grew hot and red. 


« Aren’t 








; not really bad. She gave.a wild shriek. 


‘Oh! what jhave I done? 
done?’’ she cried. 

She hurried through the reeds and alders ta 
the brink of the stream, her nubia, now loosened 
from her head, flying wildly behind her, like a 
drifting veil. 

“Oh, Mr. Murray,” she cried, again, and 
again. ‘‘Oh, Howard, what have I done ?”’ 

This emotion in her voice, this calling him 
by his Christian name, would have made life 
dear to him, even if he had before given it up in 
despair. 

He struck out bravely. But the river, swollen 
with rain, was too fierce for him; and Lilian Day- 
enant, with a cry of terror, saw him disappear 
beneath the current, his last action being to hold 
up the flower, his last words, heard over all the 
rush of the waters. 

‘* Forget-me-not.”’ 

‘¢Qh, heaven save him,’ she cried. ‘ Heaven 
forgive me. What—what have I dow: ?’ 

She ran to and fro, on the top of the bank, 
wringing her hands, wishing, for the moment, 
that she was sinking out there, in the whirling 
waters, instead of her lover. 

But our hero was ‘an expert swimmer, and a 
strong man. He soon rose to the surface again, 
and struck out for the shore. Although the task 
*was almost a hopeless one, he reached the bank 
at last. Panting and breathless, from his terri- 
ble battle with death, he could only drag himself 
up on the shore, however, and sink down there 
almost lifeless. 

Miss Dayenant, as she saw this, threw out 
her white arms, and uttered a cry of joy, that 
recalled his fast fading senses to themselves. 

‘‘Oh, he shall have his reward,’’ she mur- 


What have I 


“’d risk my life to please you, Lilian,” he { mured, “he shall have his reward,” her bosom 
said, in a repressed voice, ‘‘much less merely ; heaving, her eyes dim with happy tears, as she 


wet my feet. I shall. be able to see the flower, 
when I get closer to the bank.”’ 


hurried to where he lay. ‘‘ Nothing that he can 
ask of me, shall be refused. Howard, my love,” 


“Of course you will,’ she replied, coquet- } she cried, passionately, ‘ my love.” 


tishly. 


‘‘ You asked, awhile ago, what sort of 


She knelt beside him, she took his head in her 


a gift I would like to have. Let it be that bit { arms. 
of forget-me-not. Ill take that for my birth- ; 
day gift, Mr. Murray, and I'll take notling 
clse.”’ 


‘My darling,” he said. 
His spent voice was little more than a whisper 


‘ But soon, under the mesmeric influence of 
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loving touches, he rallied, rose, and staggered to; ‘I am the happiest man alive,” he an- 





his feet. :swered, pressing her to his heart, and kiss- 
He was hardly able to stand, but he was still ing her dear lips. “I have won you at last, 
the chivalrous gentleman. 3 Lilian.” 


‘*Miss Davenant,” he said, tendering her the 
flower, ‘‘ here is your birthday gift.” whispered, softly. ‘‘I see, now, how wicked I 
She gazed at him a minute in bewilderment. } was to trifle with you.” 
Then, suddenly, she caught the hand, that’even ; And on her wedding morn, soon after, Miss 


in its battle with death had held on to the flower, } Davenant wore a jeweled forget-me-not in her 


“You deserve to win a better woman,” she 


eee 


and kissed it passionately. _ } beautiful hair, as the pledge of her love for the 
“Oh, you are saved. Thank God,” was all ) man who had so chivalrously risked his life to 
she said, ‘‘ thank God.’ ¢ secure it for her. ‘ 





A WOMAN’S DECISION. 





BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. . 





_I loved you once; but ah, the change 
From then to now. Ambition drew 
My feet to paths of nobler range 
O’er life’s fair level heights; but you, 
In sloth’s inglorious control, 
Have wrecked the manhood of your soul. 


Tne words that spoken years ago 

Had all my life with rapture filled, - 
Awake no loving impulse now. 

In old affections, worn and chilled 
By long indifference. Go your way; 
What answer could I give but nay? 


You wince and falter. Is the truth 
So hard to bear? To me you bring 

The remnant of your wasted youth, 
(Oh, poor and.tardy offering,) 

Your ruined fortunes, tarnished name, 

I see you blush, methinks in shame. 


You knew I loved yon... Ah, you guessed 
What my poor arts could not cenceal ; 

It gave you food for idle jest, 
And I—what words can e’er reveal 

The pain, the tears, the bitter shame, 

That seared my youth like scorching flame? 


Now I have spoken, let us part 

In friendly fashion, so—good-by. 
Go—go, I pray, beseech me not, 

Nor ask what I must still deny. 
And yet—and yet—forgive the pain. 
My love, come back—come back again. 


Love’s cold and dead. No lingering glow 
*Mid the pale ashes you will find. 
Tis past rekindling; all too slow 
You give the food for which it pined, 
The flame’s for lack of fuel spent, 
We'll leave it so, and be content, 


OR nnn nnn ee ee 
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BY FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE,. 








f Tr chanced, they say, upon a day, What caused their eyes to roam; 
H A furlong from the town, And nothing after that remained , 
A That she was strolling up the way But he should see her home. 
f As he was strolling down— It happened so—precisely so— 
She humming low, as might be so, As all their friends and neighbors know. 
‘ A ditty sweet and small; 
f He whistling loud a tune, you know, Next day to that *twas common chat, 
That had no tune at all. Admitting no debate, 
q It happened so—precisely so— A bonnet close beside.a hat 
! As all their friends and neighbors know. Was sitting on a gate. 
A month, not more, had bustled o’er, 
: As I and you perhaps might do, When, braving nod and smile, 
They gazed upon the ground; One blushing sdul came. through the door 
But when they’d gone a yard or two ® | Where two went up the aisle. 
Of course they both looked round. It happened so—precisely so— 
They both were pained; they both explained As all their friends and neighbors know. 
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BY LILY M. CURBY. 





Pau Vickery lingered at: the door, twisting } 


the knob, while his friend, Sidney Elliott, whom 
he had been visiting, stood frowning. 

“Well,” repeated Vickery, “I’m off But 
what about Mrs. Peck’s tea? Will you go?” 

‘IT don’t know; I may,’ was the reluctant 
reply; and Paul went out, wondering what the 
matter was r 

‘Sid is a moody fellow,’’ he muttered ; ‘cross 
as the deuce” : 

It was noon, and he would go home to lunch, 
he thought. So, buttoning his overcoat against 
the keen air, he walked slowly up the Avenue. 

“Balloons! Only ten cents,’’ cried an old 
street-vender, dangling his wares before the 
young gentleman. 

**Good heavens,” laughed Paul, what do I 
want with them?” 

But something in the man’s face touched him. 

‘‘T suppose you have a rough time,’’ he said, 
and threw the man some money. ‘Here, I'll 
take your stock. Give me the strings. What, 
are there ten? All right, I’m going into the 
business.’’ 

And off he marched toward the Park. 

It was fun at first. Then people began to stare 
at his red and blue playthings. He met several 
acquaintances, who chaffed him a little. And, 
presently, who should come sailing down Fifth 
Avenue, in all the daintiness of terra-cotta satin, 
but the most charming girl in the world: Mrs. 
Peck’s niece, Adelaide Lascelles. 

By this time, Paul had begun to tire of his 
new property ; so he escaped across the street, 
sprang into a coupé, and bade the coachman 
drive slowly toward the Park. At each crossing, 
he allowed one of the perplexing toys to make 
its escape, until all were disposed of, when he 
dismissed the carriage, and went home 

Long after the door had closed upon Paul, Mr. 
Elliott had continued to sulk. If Paul were any- 
one else than Paul, his staunch old friend, he 
would be angry with him. But he could scarcely 
bring himself to a quarrel with one who. was 
forever heaping him with favors; for Paul was a 
young man of abundant means, and Elliott but a 
poor lawyer, at the bottom round, No, he could 
not quarrel with’ sunny-tempered Paul. 

Adelaide Lascelles! How the name thrilled 
him, Young, beautiful, but alas, rich 





He swallowed an incipient groan, and at length 
determined to attend Mrs. Peck’s tea. 

Mr. Sidney Elliott would have ordinarily 
thought ita glorious treat to be served with thin 
bread. and butter and thinner tea by the young 
lady’s own hands; but to-night he was restless 
and miserable. 

Miss Lascelles wore a gown of royal-blue vel- 
vet, whose sumptuous folds, sweeping past so 
close, intoxicated him. He sipped his tea, and 
drowsily examined the quaint Japanese cup 
Occasionally he stole a glance at her perfect 
form and classic beauty. 

‘« Eyes of the sea and sky, on a gray day,” he 
thought, temembering a poem, and also won- 
dering how anyone could see beauty in hair that 
was not of the darkest brown. 

Meantime, Paul was begging Miss Lascelles 
for tea. 

‘*Dear me! [had not meant to slight you, 
Mr. Vickery,” she said, laughing softly. ‘You 
shall have some tea, though I am not sure you 
deserve it.’’ 

*¢ And why not, pray?” 

‘“‘T believe you purposely retreated this morn- 
ing,’ was her answer. . ‘Ah, sir, you, cannot 
convince me of your innocence.” 

«But I assure you—be merciful.’’ 

Sidney had risen from his sofa, and now joined 
the group. He noticed that Vickery reddened 
like a girl. 

‘‘Tell us, then, for whom were the balloons 
intended? It occurred to me you were going to 
visit some orphan asylum.”’ 

** Would that you had been with me to suggest 
it. I was too:stupid. I let them loose, one by 
one, driving up the avenue.” 

Elliott turned away, and set down hiscup; the 
tea sickened him. Why was. he here? It was 
no place for him, poor, struggler—this rose-lit 
Paradise, where they sipped sweet draughts, and 
talked idle nonsense, and laughed without a rea- 
son. Such places were only for Paul. He 
would go.. He spoke a few words to Adelaide, 
pleading fatigue. She seemed troubled, just for 
@ moment, but then a sweet color came into her 
pure, camelia-like face. 

“Must you go?’’ she repeated. 
sorry.” That was_all. 


“T am so 


Later, at dinner, Mrs. Peck said to her niece: 
(285) 
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“So Mr. Sidney Elliott, it seems, had a bad 
headache to-day. Did you notice that he stayed 
only a little while? I have been just consfder- 


ing which I admire the most, him, or Paul.”’ 


‘““We have known Paul so long—’ began 
Adelaide, hurriedly, then paused. ‘I should 
fancy Mr. Elliott is much older,” she resumed. 

“Of course, of course. And of an entirely 
different temperament—more nervous. Did you 
ever see finer eyes?”’ 

At that moment Sidney was sitting gloomily, 
by himself, in his own room. He was glad that 
Vickery did not come in; he did not feel capa- 
ble of civility. Yet his conscience smote him. 
He could not turn right or left without stumbling 
on some evidence of his friend’s good-nature. 
The enticing easy-chair, the curious cabinet on 
the mantel, the quaint table-lamp, the fine paint- 
ing on the wall behind him, anda host of smaller 
articles—all were gifts from Paul. But jealousy, 
alas, comes between even the warmest friend- 
ships. . 

It was late the next morning when Elliott rose. 
Fortunately, he had little or nothing to do for 
the day. He found himself, again, at Mrs. 
Peck’s, making a call, though, all the while, 
thinking how utterly useless were his longings. 

**So glad you came. We want your advice,” 
laughed the blonde matron, as she shook hands 
with him. ‘We are going to give a ball. But 
where is Paul? We can do absolutely nothing 
without him.” 

**T have not seen him to-day,” replied Sidney. 
‘“« But perhaps I could find him at the club. It 
is but a step.. Let me try.”’ 

“Oh, really, no,” said Adelaide. 
too kind.” 

“Not at all. I shall return at once, in any 
event.”” He made his exit from the blue and gold 
boudoir as he spoke. 

Paul was not at the club. However, as Elliott 
turned to retrace his steps, he saw his friend 
driving down the street, footman-attended, in the 
jauntiest cart imaginable. 

Paul saw Elliott, and drew up at the corner. 

‘* How do you like this, Sid?” 

“Stunning!” returned Sidney, who had a 


“You are 
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day. I wrenched my wrist this morning; and 
it’s worse than I thought at first. Now, if you 
want to do me a favor, take the rig and—my 
place,” 

Sidney started. His heart thumped for a 
moment, then sank. 

“Thanks. I can hardly suppose the lady 
would be pleased with such an off-hand arrange- 
ment.”’ 

‘‘ Nonsense, Sid. 
me.”’ 

“Oh, if you put it that way, it’s another mat- 
ter,’’ said Sidney, and sprang in. 

It was by no means difficult to persuade Ade- 
laide inito the drive, especially as these mild 
November afternoons were growing scarce. So, 
while Paul remained to gossip with Mrs. Peck 
about the coming ball, Elliott and Miss Lascelles 
drove off. 

When once inside the Park, Elliott let the 
horses take their time. Occasionally, he stole a 
glance at Miss Lascelles. His heart throbbed 
violently. Once, he gave a guiliy start; for 
their eyes had met. It seemed to him that he 
had looked for a second into Paradise. 

Présently—just how he could not tell—they 


I think you might oblige 
« 


came to talk of men, and professions, and ambi- 


tions. She flattered him with the suggestion of 
a brilliant future, and uttered such encouraging 
words, that the blood went leaping in his veins. 

For months he had worshiped this woman from 
afar; but with chivalric regard had never even 
hinted his love. This moment, however, .his 
heart was too sorely tried, and in a low earnest 
voice he said : 

‘*Miss Lascelles, suppose a poor but ambitious 
young man should fall madly in love with a 
beautiful woman—one who had everything: 
friends, position, and wealth to defend her. 
What should he do? Should he not, at any cost, 
conceal his love, until he had won a name?”’ 

‘* Perhaps,” she said, doubtfully. 

He dared not look in her face; but he fancied 
he had caught in the tone of her voice an echo of 
his own passion. When he spoke again, it was 
clearly of himself. 

“T have the ambition and industry, possibly, 


passion for elegant turnouts. ‘1 was looking} to reach success,” he said, as if emboldened by 
for you,” he went on. .‘*Mrs. Peck wants you. ; the brief silence; ‘but well I know that it may 


But, of course, you ean’t come.” 


be years away, though I have a great hope that 


**T was just on my way to your rooms,” said } even now the case is in my hands which will 
Paul. ‘It is as well that we met, You see, I ; speedily settle my future.” 


had intended to ask Miss Lascelles for a drive in 
the Park.” 

Elliott’s face paled; despite himself. 

“« Well?”’ he queried, coldly. 


«« Ah,’’ said Miss Lascelles, with decided inter- 
est, ‘‘a suit, a great suit that you expect to gain?” 
“Yes, a suit involving large interests, which, 
if I win, will surely give me an enviable place in 


‘‘ But the fact is, I can’t manage the team to-} my profession.’ 





* 
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«And you will win,’’ she said, brightly ; «it 
is both my hope and my prediction.” 

By this time, they had made the cireuit of the 
Park, and were at Mrs. Peck’s again. 

«I hope I have not vexed. you with my confi- 
dences,’’ he said, breathlessly, as they went up 
the steps. 

“Oh, Mr. Elliott, I have been truly inter- 
ested,’ she began, reproachfully, then stopped, 
for Paul Vickery was coming out. 

‘Mrs. Peck and I have arranged every detail,’’ 
he said, lightly. 

Elliott tried to be agreeable. 

««Thanks for the team, Vickery,’’ he said. 

“All right. Ill take them home,” was the 
unceremonious rejoinder; and Paul chuckled as 
he drove away. His wrist did not seem to trou- 
ble him now. ‘Had to have some excuse,” he 
reflected. ‘‘Sid is so deuced sensitive; hardly 
dare to offer him anything nowadays.” 

Elliott thought he could not stop to tea, and 
Adelaide bade him a rather dreamy adieu. 

Mrs. Peck had a habit of saying the most 
charming things about everybody to everybody 
else, and sometimes, all unintentionally, making 
mischief. This very afternoon, she had sent 
Paul off with a queer notion in his head. 

‘« Adelaide will hardly have enjoyed the ride 
for thinking of your poor wrist,” she had said, 
innocently, bué her tone and the knowing toss 
of the blonde head had set him to thinking. 

Could it be possible that Adelaide cared for him? 
If such were the case, what would poor Elliott 
do? Poor Sid! Could he survive it? 

That evening, Mrs. Peck said something of the 
same sort to her niece. * 

“T think it was quite self-sacrificing in Paul 
to send you off with that Mr. Sidney Elliott,’’ 
and she laughed slyly. 

**Qh, aunt!’’ eried Adelaide. 
don’t think—” 

“T never think, my darling. I know.” 

Adelaide colored, and was silent, remembering 
the words that Sidney Elliott had spoken. 

Paul Vickery did not again go to Mrs. Peck’s 
for two or three days. Then he noticed a certain 
shyness in the young lady’s manner. 

“‘Good heavens i’’ he groaned. ‘+ How will it 
allend? I fear Mrs. Peck is right.” 

Meanwhile Elliott was undergoing ‘a wearing 
suspense, for the law-suit of which he had spoken 
to Adelaide was on trial. He did not see Paul 
oftener than twice or thrice until the morning of 
the ball, and then had but a few words with him, 
and those,on the subject of the suit. 

‘You look flurried,”’ said Vickery. 

Sidney gave a nervous laugh. 


“Surely you 





‘‘T shall probably be flurried until we have 
had a decision. Our arguments were all made 
to-day, you know.” 

“Of course,” said Paul, who was far more 
anxious himself'than the other had dreamed. 

“We'll meet at the ball this evening.” 

Sidney spent a restless day. He was early at the 
ball. For awhile, of course, he could not expect 
to see much of Adelaide, who was assisting her 
aunt to receive the guests. But he found a niche, 
whence, unnoticed, he could observe her graceful 
movements and exquisite attire. She wore a 
rich, creamy silk, with crimson roses at the belt 
and on the bosom; creamy gloves, whose soft, 
wrinkled gauntlets reached almost to the round, 
white shoulders; and her slender feet were crim- 
son-stockinged and slippered. 

Presently some one took his arm. It was 
Vickery. 

“What news?’ asked the latter. 

‘« Success,” answered Sidney, in a dazed way, 
as if he himself could scarcely realize it, though 
it had been seven honrs since. 

‘“« By George!”’ cried Vickery, his eyes shining. 
“Ts it so?’ Then come along, old fellow, and 
enjoy yourself. No more dreaming.” 

* In due time Sidney had sought Miss Lascelles 
and secured a waltz, after which he looked for 
her aunt. 

Mrs. Peck found ‘a quadrille for him. She 
was fonder of dancing, even, than Adelaide. 

It was over—his waltz with Adelaide, and; 
still giddy with the sublime rhythm, and the 
clinging, intoxicating perfume of crimson roses, 
he remembered that his quadrille with Mrs. Peck 
came next. It was after the opening figure that 
his partner caught him closely observing Ade- 
laide, who was dancing with Paul. 

“A pretty couple,” she suggested, confiden- 
tially. 

‘« Yes,” was his faint assent. 

‘“Ah! I often picture them dancing merrily 
through life together.” 

“What did you say?” cried Sidney, with a 
hard gasp. ‘Is there any—” 

“Oh, J must not be the first to announce it,”’ 
she laughed. ‘They really have not authorized 
me.’”’ “And then came their turn to lead another 
figure. 

Sidney’s heart was strangely cold and quiet. 
| So this was the end of it all! He had been 
making a terrible mistake.’ For of course the 
aunt must know. Before, it had been a spectre 
of possibility, which haunted him; now, it wasa 
demon of certainty, 

What booted the success, the inspiring triumph, 
which had been’ his that afternoon ? 
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He managed after a fashion to get through the 
quadrille, and creep away to. corner. 

The constant music, exquisite at the out- 
set, turned to a jar of hideous discord.. Still 
he remained quiet in his corner, and saw 
Adelaide again dancing with Vickery. 

The dull ache at his heart and brain grew in- 
tolerable. He resolved to, get away from this 
scene of mockery. The glitter of jewels and 
shimmer of silken raiment were. maddening. 

He arose to make his way. across the room, 
and so met Miss Lascelles. __. 

“T believe I must go,’’ he said, with a ghastly 
smile. ‘And I will bid you a long good-by, for 
to-morrow I go abro: 

‘Go abroad?” she smiled, as if he were joking. 

“Yes, I—I have had news to-day—sudden 
news—which will affect all my future life—how, 
I hardly know.” 

Then she realized that he was in earpest, and 
wondered why his success (which, strangely 
enough, he had not mentioned to her, but of 
which Paul had given her a hint) should have so 
altered his plans. 

‘‘T-am very sorry,” she said, with courteous 
regret. ‘Do not go without seeing us, to- 
morrow.” 

And then she turned to a waiting partner, 
while Sidney went on slowly toward the stairs, 
where Paul confronted him. 

“Paul,” he said, faintly, ‘I would like to see 
you alone a little while—five minutes. Is there 
no place ?”’ 

«To be sure, old fellow. We'll go down to the 
conservatory.’ 

When they had’ reached that place, he cried: 
‘‘ For heayen’s sake, Elliott, what has happened ? 
You are as pale as death.” 

‘‘It isn’t much,’ said Elliott, feebly. ‘I’ve 
been an idiot, and deserve to suffer for my folly, 
But you've been a true friend, Paul; and I am 
sorry, if I’ve acted bearish, these two weeks.”’ 

“Well,” replied Paul, frankly, ‘I think you 
have been a little bearish. But let that drop.”’ 

“If I had only known,’’ Sidney continued; 
slowly, and with a great effort, ‘I might have 


been spared much pain,” 


“Of course,’ said Paul, ‘and if I only knew 
what you refer to, I might unravel the mystery. 
Why not out with it?” 

‘‘Don’t,, Paul,’ with a great sob. ‘Don’t 
pretend to misunderstand me. If I had. known 
there was any prior claim—and especially you, 
old. fellow—”’. Then Sidney broke down. 

«Sid, you bewilder me. I tell youT’ve no prior 
claim on anything you want. Why the deuce 
don’t you—oh, you don’t mean a lady, do you?’’ 





*«T mean Miss Lascelles,’”’ said Elliott, raising 
a stern white face. 

Paul sobered instantly. 

“‘Oh,”’ he repeated, ‘« Miss Lascelles. Sid,” 
he cried, impulsively, «<if I’ve been to blame in 
this, I'll never forgive myself—never—never. 
But what can I do?” 

“What can you do?” cried Elliott, fiercely. 
Then softening a little: Let the world know 
of the engagement soon, or some other poor 
devil—” 

‘‘ But there is no engagement.” 

“No engagement?” repeated Sidney, staring 
curiously. 

‘‘Why, of course not.” 

And Paul’s face showed great perplexity. 

“Sid,’”’ he cried, abruptly, ‘if you will wait 
till I go back and excuse myself from a partner, 
perhaps I can explain this matter. Mind you 
don’t stir. .[’ll return at once.”’ 

And without waiting for an answer, he posted 
back to the ball-room, where he secured Adelaide 
for a promenade. He had an idea. 

** Kill or cure,” he muttered to himself. “If 
she does not care for him, it’s best he should 
hear it from her own lips.” 

And so he said to her: 

*There’s a poor fellow, down in the ¢ conserva- 
tory, who has had bad news to-day. I think a 
word of sym, athy from you would be vastly 
comforting.”’ 

‘Is it Mr. Elliott?’ she asked, quietly. ‘I 
thought he had had good news.” 

“You will find’ him at the south end,’’ said 
Paul, leaving her abruptly at the entrance. 

Elliott started as Miss* Lascelles came in. 

‘Miss Lascelles,” he cried. 

She drew near,so near that the perfume of her 
roses made him dizzy again. 

“Ts it true,’ she asked, gently, ‘‘that you 
have had bad news?” 

** Yes,” he said, with infinite sadness. ‘I 
have had some fond hopes shattered.” 

He wistfully watched her face, as if longing 
to read something more than pity. But it was 
perfectly calm. 

“You will despise me for displaying such 
weakness,” he resumed, ‘‘ but it has been a ter- 
rible blow. I have been foolish enough to sup- 
pose that.a beautiful girl might care for me, and 
this, evening—”’ 

“This evening?’’ she repeated, steadily. 

“T learned of her love for another.” 

After a little Adelaide spoke calmly. 

‘You have my sympathy, Mr. Elliott. It must 
be hard to. bear. Perhaps in time, though, you 
will come to forget it.” 
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«Never, never!’ he cried, passionately. All ‘“‘ What did Isay?’’ repeated Elliott, hoarsely, 
hope was gone now—she was indifferent to him. } as if dazed. 
“T thank you for your sympathy,’ he said, Paul shook him a little. 
gently. ‘‘I shall always remember-it. May I$ ‘“Wake up. Do you want to break her heart? 


take you in again?” I mean Adelaide. Now, come back, and do the 
‘“‘T think I will wait here for Paul.”’ thing properly. Wait a moment. I think I see 
«Then good-night,” cried Sidney, desperately, } where the trouble lies.. You’ve been mistaken 
““and—thank you—for all.”’ about me, Sid. I tell you now, on my honor as a 
He fled hastily, fearing he should do something } gentleman, that, while I admire and esteem Miss 
mad; those crimson roses were so near, Laseelles, I never yet dreamed of marrying her. 


He meant to find the cloak-room, and leave} And judging from what. she said when she first 
the house at once. But, instead, he continued § came to herself, I should imagine—’ 
his wild rush up the grand staircase, and en- «‘What did she say?” gasped Elliott. 
tered a small, empty chamber. “Oh, she began moaning about your having 

Here it was still, and he tried to think calmly. $ ‘gone forever!’ And not believing anything of 
The window was wide open; a full, yellow moon the kind, I just rushed off in search of you.” 
looked in from a frosty sky. Scarce knowing; Sidney staggered to the door, - 
what he did, Sidney fell on his knees, and rested ‘God bless you!” he cried, and hurriedly dis- 
his forehead on the window-sill. The ball-room 3 appeared down the stairs, while Paul followed. 
music, faint and sweet, and the sliding footsteps, Adelaide rose, trembling, from her seat, at 
came occasionally up to his ear. Sidney’s approach. 

But he grew quieter, and at intervals peered *“You will not go,” she said, softly, and her 
out over the sill—down, down. The distance ; lip trembled. 
offered a horrible suggestion. Bzxt he had a} ‘Oh, my darling, my darling, bid mestay. For 
brave heart, after all. ‘The thong, the rack, the; it is you I love.” 
fire, but not that. Face it like a man,”’’ hecried, $ He folded her to his heart, and the crimson 
addressing himself. He rose to his feet, just as} roses filled the air with sweetness, and the mu- 
the door opened, and some one strode across the ; sic came in tender snatches from the ball-room— 
floor. He looked around, and saw Paul. and love reigned. 

‘For God’s sake, Sid,” said his friend, ‘‘ what And all this was brought about by Paul No 
did you say toher? I found her in a dead faint. ; wonder that Elliott, to the day of his death, wiil 
I have been hunting for you everywhere.” think him A Sprzenp1p Fetiow ! 
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BY H. C. GORDON. 





Yes, I hate you! Once I said: Blot away from memory’s book * 
“Dear, I love you.” Love is dead; Every thought, and word, and look; 

Hush | tread softly. Do not weep, . Write across: “I quite forget.” 

Lest you break its dreamless sleep. Why, how strange, my eyes are wet. 

Here are letters, gifts, and flowers, Since I hate you, can there be 

Worthless links of bygone hours; Any hope for you or me? 

Take them all—well, leave just one Is hate present? Is love past? 

For my heart to rest upon, Choose, my darling, which shall last. 








MY LADY FATR.. 
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Sue walks in the garden, my lady fair, She’s trilling a lay of the olden time, 
With a nameless grace and a presence rare; And her eye grows bright as her glance meets mine, 
With rapture I gaze ou her lovely face, 
For there all that is pure and true I trace. I love her! IT love her! This lady fair, 
; With the gracious mien and the presence rare, 
She walks in the garden, my lady fair. And the dearest of all life’s joys, I ween, 


There’s a glint of gold in her rippling hair. Is to call my lady, my wife, my queen. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 160. 


CHAPTER VI. 

In the picturesque lake country of New York 
lies a lovely sheet of water, which has given its 
name, Skaneateles, to the town nestled upon its 
margin. 

I saw both for the first time during the autumn 
of the year to which we have lately bidden fare- 
well, and during the pleasant days spent in their 
vicinity I arranged in my mind the story with 
which I hope for a twelvemonth to interest you, 
my old friends. 

I want to take you back almost a century and 


a half, to the year in which in a former chapter 


I described the accession of the youthful heir of 
the Earls of Forsborough to his ancestral honors. 

At that time, Skaneateles Lake was girded by 
a primeval forest. At one end, where the waters 
scoop into the land, forming a wide, deep basin, 
and the shore rises abruptly, till it attains the 
dimensions almost of a bluff, spread the wigwams 
of the Cayuga Indians—among the most powerful 
of the tribes whom American history knows as 
the Six Nations. 

It was a September afternoon, late in the 
month, and never did even our.New World offer 
@ day more lovely. 

An unusual excitement reigned in the Indian 
village; for on the previous day swift runners 
had brought a summons for the tribe to join ina 
Council, which was to take place near Albany. 

The Governor of the Province of New York 
had conceived the plan of calling together repre- 
sentatives of the Nations, with which England 
was in treaty, partly for political purposes, partly 
to give certain newly-arrived British regiments 
an idea of the real character of the allies who 
were expected to play so important a part in the 
anticipated struggle against the French. 

In the outskirts of the straggling village, close 
to the brink of the lake, stood a log-cabin, which 
had been built years before by a Protestant mis- 
sionary, and in which he dwelt, loved and hon- 
ored by the tribe, along with his granddaughter, 
whom the Indians called the Morning Star. 

The excitement. increased as the day wore on; 
for upon an occasion of such importance, it was 
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the habit of the chiefs to take with them their 
favorite wives and daughters, and as human 
nature displays few variations, you may be cer- 
tain that the hearts of the swarthy women, 
mothers and maidens, swelled with as many 
glowing fancies as could quicken feminine souls 
in any modern society on the eve of an antici- 
pated pleasure. 

The missionary’s granddaughter was seated 
alone in the living-room of the log-cabin, which, 
rude as it was as to make and furniture, betrayed 
numerous evidences of the occupancy of refined 
and poetical natures. 

She was seated at a table, busily preparing 
humming-birds, with the skill of a practiced 
taxidermist. 

A shadow darkened the door. She looked up, ° 
and saw an Indian girl, bright as a flamingo and 
graceful as a panther, standing on the threshold, 
She held in one hand a bow and its arrow, whose 
stone tip was so carefully wrought that the point 
of a dagger could hardly have been sharper. 
In her other hand, she grasped a number of 
humming-birds, which she held up with a low 
gurgling laugh, sweet as the notes of a wood- 
thrush. 

‘Here you are at last, Okalona,” the young 
lady said, with a pleasant smile of greeting. 
“So you have found more of our pretty little 
unfortunates—all to be sacrificed for your sake.” 

“And I have got them just in time. They 
must all be made up at once. I can help—and 
they must be done,’’ cried the girl, panting and 
breathless with excitement, though the accent 
and modulation of voice with which she spoke 
English were as pure almost as those of her white 
friend. - , 

“T thought by your looks that something very 
pleasant had happened to you. Tell me what it 
is,’’ rejoined the other. 

‘It is decided that I am to go to the Council, 
along with my mother and the chief,”’ exclaimed 
Okalona, as she untied the string of grass which 
held the bundle of birds. together, and laid the 
brilliant-plumaged little creatures one by one on 
the table. 
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« Pahwaset hesitated, because he said I was {at the youthful couple with a smile of heavenly 
too young; but it is all settled—I am to’ go.” sweetness, which softened his rugged features 
“Your father is too kind ever to refuse you ;into that peculiar beauty of age which is so in- 
anything you ask, if he can avoid it—” $ comparably far beyond that of youth, because it 
“T know, I know,” interrupted Okalona, too r a sure index of the soul. 
eager to listen. ‘There will be nothing so beau-; A very old man, but erect as a boy of twenty, 
tiful. I shall have a crown of them for my with soft, melancholy black eyes, snow-white 
head, and plenty twined in the braids of my $ hair, falling in heavy waves to his shoulders ; at- 
hair—plenty. I mean to be vety, very hand- } tired in a half-Indian garb—altogether an object 
gome.”’ ¢ 80 picturesque that he looked a model ready for 
“I only hope your poor head will not be com- § the hand of an artist: 
pletely turned before this expedition is over,”’ But it would have taxed the utmost skill of a 
said the missionary’s granddaughter, with a 3 great genius to depict the face! It was so re- 
smile so sweet that it prevented any possibility ; plete with gentleness, so full of love for all cre- 
of offence being taken at her words. ‘You { ated things, that no acute observer could have 
must promise me to be very wise and sedate.” 3 gazed thereon without comprehending that 
‘‘T would promise you anything you chose to : 3 through the experience of suffering this aged 
ask, Angela!’’ exclaimed the Indian girl, while ; man had learned aright existence’s noblest les- 
a sudden expression of gravity and thankfulness son—to live for others, and had thereby attained 
elevated her dusky features into new beauty. “I 3; the highest blessings which life can offer any 
would be glad to give my soul for you, and, } human being—patience and pence. 
thanks to your teachings, I know what the word He stood for a moment watching the youthful 
soul means! I hope, I pray, each morning and } pair, then passed on into an inner room. 
night, that I may be able some time to prove the ; **Why do you go away, grandfather?”’ Angela 
truth of what‘I am saying! That is all; but I 3 exclaimed, in Italian. But he had closed the door 
want you to remember these words!” {before she spoke. She made a movement to fol- 
“J will, I promise in my turn,’’ Angela’ an-} low, checked herself, and said to Roach, still 
swered, and the lips of the two girls met in a; speaking in the same soft tongue in which she 
silent kiss, and their arms joined in a long em- } had called after her relative: ‘Is he disturbed 
brace. } about something—is heill?”’ Then she stopped, 
Suddenly the Indian girl started up, whisper- } with a little nervous laugh, and added, in Eng- 
ing: ‘‘I hear steps; it is your grandfather. He 3 lish: “I beg ago pardon. I forgot what language 








brings a visitor.’ } I was speaking.” 
“Tt must be Mr. Roach, the fur-trader. I told ae | understand,’’ Roach answered, in Italian. 
you about him,”’ Angela said, rapidly. “TI am sure that he is neither ill nor troubled. 


“Yes, I remember,” Okalona answered, turn- } What makes you fancy he could be?” 
ing towards the door, so that her face was hidden} ‘Only because he looks more like an angel 
from her friend’s scrutiny. Then, with a low, i than usual, and his voice sounded even sweeter 
deep breath, she stepped quickly back, so that } than ordinary,” she said, with another glance 
she was hidden from view by a curtain which } towards the door, which showed how difficult it 
hung before some book-shelves. | was to restrain her impulse to follow the old 
‘* My child,”’ called a voice, which possessed $ man. 
the richness of age without its ordinary tremu- “‘T wanted to pay the same compliment to his 
lousness, ‘I bring our new friend, Mr. Roach, 3 granddaughter, but I did not dare,” returned 
to wish you good-day.”’ Roach. ‘At least, I may be allowed to hope 
Angela rose, while an expression, hardly ; that it is not suffering which makes her so beau- 
strong enough to call displeasure, swept swiftly 3 tiful to-day.” 
across her features, and replied : Again the expression which had crossed An- 
‘Friends, new or old, are always welcome!”’ 3 gela’s face at the sound of his voice, when he 
“Thanks, Miss Angela,” a young man’s voice } stoo” upon the threshold, flitted over her fea- 
said, and then both gentlemen entered the room. } tures, and the young man added quickly, still 
A courteous wave of the host’s hand gave the 3 speaking in the sweet southern dialect in which 
precedence to his guest, a handsome blonde fel- she had unconsciously replied ‘to his first’ re- 
low, of perhaps eight and twenty, who walked } mark: 
towards the young lady ‘with his hand extended. ‘‘ Have I offended you?” 
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‘‘Mr. Roach has decided to accompany us in} “Qh, no,” she replied, with a grave, gentle 
our trip to Albany,” said the missionary, looking ; 


dignity ; ‘‘ only made me sorry you have so soon 
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forgotten what my grandfather told you the other 
day—that we missionaries are taught to consider 
such light compliments a sinful waste of words 
and time.” 

“Do you term the frank expression of an 
honest heart. light compliments ?’’ he exclaimed, 
eagerly. ‘I should have expected more justice 
from the father’s grandchild.” 

She gave him a glance, half of annoyance, half 
of regret at her own petulance; then, with the 
tact of a true woman, got herself out of the diffi- 
culty by a rapid change of subject. 

“ Why, I did not notice that we were speaking 
Italian,” she said, in English, with a smile. 
“My grandfather and I talk it so habitually 
between ourselves, that I forgot to be surprised 
to hear an Englishman speak the language so 
well. Where did you learn, Mr. Roach ?’’ 

“IT spent several years in Italy when a boy,” 
he explained; then added, in a voice which sud- 
denly deepened with emotion: ‘You did not 
answer my question. But surely, you cannot, 
with your delicate intuitions, fail to distinguish 
between frank honesty and mere compliments.’’ 

She hesitated for an instant; then, looking 
him full in the face with her serious, beautiful 
violet eyes, replied in a low tone: 

‘«T will try to, henceforth, Mr. Roach, and you 
shall oblige me by making your expressions of 
friendship less poetical.’ 

He opened his lips to speak, while a hot flush 
shot over his face; but apparently regardless of 
his intention, she moved away, saying: 

‘“‘T quite forgot my other visitor, I want you 
to see her.’”’ Then she called: ‘‘ Okalona, where 
have you hidden yourself?’’ 

The curtain which hung in front of the book- 
shelves was sent flying out into the room, like 
an immense bird’s wing, and the Indian girl 
emerged from her place of concealment. 

The apparition was so lovely and so unex- 
pected, that the young man fairly started back, 
with a vague wonder if it could be mortal. 

She stood there with her beauty roused by 
nervous excitement to its fullest splendor, her 
eyes blazing like diamonds; her lips parted so 
as to show a gleam of the pearly teeth; her two 
arms extended, till her blanket fell down from 
her shoulders in folds as artistic as the mantles 
worn by the women of ancient Greece; her atti- 
tude graceful as that of a wild deer just ready. to 
leap. 

“IT will meet ‘you by the lake, Angela,’’ she 
cried, and was gone. 

As the outer door closed. behind her retreating 
form, the missionary’s granddaughter turned to 
Roach, and said: 
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‘‘ You have seen my friend, Is she not more 
lovely than I, described her? She hid, I sup- 
pose, frightened by a stranger’s appearance, 
You recollect my telling you about her?” 

“Perfectly,” Roach replied, with difficulty 
mastering the emotion which the sight of the 
girl’s beauty had aroused, though he spoke 
quietly enough. ‘‘And your grandfather told 
me what you omitted, that you have been like 
an elder sister to—what is her name?” 

‘‘ Okalona.”’ 

“‘Ah, yes. You have spent so much pains 
and time in lifting her out of ignorance and 
developing her mental qualities, that you must 
have.learned to love her very dearly, as we 
always do the people for whom we take a great 
deal of trouble,’ 

‘‘She is worthy all the affection I or a far bet- 
ter woman could give,’’ Angela said, enthusiasti- 
cally. ‘‘The teaching and training her have 
been among my greatest pleasures. She is so 
quick and apt, that I am sure a few years more 
would carry her far beyond her instructress.”’ 

“You speak as if you were a whole genera- 
tion her elder,’’ Roach rejoined, laughingly. 

‘‘T am almost twenty-two, and she barely six- 
teen, Even in this quiet life I have led, six 
years make a world of difference,’’ Angela an- 
swered, thoughtfully. ‘‘I wonder sometimes if 
I am really doing the child a service. But 
grandfather says I must not think of that—only 
be ready to do whatever my hand finds to do.” 

“And grandfather is right,’ said the mis- 
sionary’s voice, so suddenly that both started. 

He had opened the door of his chamber, just 
as Okalona fled, and the pair turning, saw him 
standing there, with his whole face illuminated 
by the smile which parted his lips, 

‘* Grandfather is always right,’’ cried Angela, 
hurrying towards him, and leaning her head 
upon his shoulder. 

The old man Jaid his hand on her forehead in 
a silent blessing; bent, and kissed her cheek; 
then said, quietly ; 

“Have you told Mr. Roach what a hard 
journey we have before us? It will take at 
least, four days to reach Albany.” 

“Oh, I am not afraid of the fatigue,’ said 
Roach. ‘‘I have been months enough in Amer- 
ica to learn a little physical endurance. Besides, 
& journey in company such as I shall have would 
compensate for hardships ten times worse than 
any we can encounter.’ 

He glanced toward Angela as he spoke; but 
her eyes were fastened on her grandfather, who 
said: 

‘‘We will try to make the journey of benefit 
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tous all. No event happens in this mortal life 
which may not be turned to our good, and that 
of those about us, if only we use it aright.” 

« As even the weakest and most ignorant must 
learn to do, if allowed the benefit of your ex- 
ample,’’ Angela half whispered. 

The old man kissed her cheek again; put her 
gently aside, and sat down near their guest, 
saying : 

“My daughter, friend Roach and I have had 
a long walk. Can you give us something to 
eat ?”’ 

“T hope I am.a fair enough: housekeeper for 
that,’ she replied, with the girlish lightness 
which now and then enlivened her usual grave 
demeanor. i 

She went away to consult the old Indian 
woman who ‘assisted her in the work of the! 
kitchen, and while she was laying the cloth, 
and passing in and out in pursuance of her 


the earth without Thy permission; even the 
hairs of a man’s head are numbered! We ask 
Thee for us personally that now and always we 
may have grace to submit to Thy guidance—to 
accept Thy will. Amen.” 

And while Angela’s clear, ringing voice re- 
peated the last word, the guest stood with his face 
hidden behind his hand, to conceal the terrible 
exultation which paled his features: His last 
doubts were over—he had found the objects of 
his search. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Two mornings later, the shore of Skaneateles 
Lake, along which were scattered the picturesque 
villages of the Cayuga Indians, revealed a spec- 
tacle grander from its wild nature than the be- 
ginning of any Old World royal progress could 
have presented. 

, Line after line, the young braves of the tribe, 








duties, the missionary and his guest sat talking: in their most brilliant war-plumes, wound along 
upon matters connected with the probable results ‘ the bank towards the isolated dwelling occupied 
of the Council to which they were bound. ; by their leading chief, Pahwaset. It was a large 
“The newly-arrived regiments will make a ; structure, built of huge logs, standing on a round 
grand show,’’ Roach said, in answer to some! eminence at the opening of the lake, and rendered 
remark of his entertainers. ‘‘ Better than that, } more conspicuous at this season by the gorgeous 
they will prove the very men for their post. I‘ tints of the forest trees which surmounted it. 
learned only to-day that the king has even sent} Here they formed into a semi-circle, across 
one regiment which he has hitherto refused to’ which their ruler, followed by his oldest, warriors 


dispatch. By the way, a splendid chance to dis- and the medicine-men of the tribe, foremost 


tinguish himself has been given the new Lord’) among whom walked the missionary, passed 


Fausbrook. The death of the Colonel, which : 
took place at sea, leaves him in command,” 
The missionary laid a hand heavily on either 
arm of his chair, and for an instant his face 
betrayed a strange emotion, which John Roach 
secretly watched, while seeming to: follow 


Angela’s movements, as she flitted about the ‘. 


table. 

Presently the missionary asked, quietly : 

‘* What did you say was the name of the young 
nobleman ?”’ 

“Lord Fausbrook. He inherited the title 
only a few months since,’’ Roach replied, now 
openly and steadfastly regarding his host. “You 
told me you had lived in England, so you may ; 
perhaps know that the Earldom of Forsborough 
is among the most important in Great Britain.” 

At this instant, Angela, who had been too 
much occupied to heed the conversation, called : 

“ Dinner is ready, grandfather.” 

The old man rose, signed to his visitor to fol- 
low, and as the three stood about the table, lifted 
his hands in blessing. ‘‘Lord of the universe, 
Father of humanity, whom nothing that concerns 
mankind can be too small or too slight to interest, 
receive our thanks! Not a swallow can fall to 








slowly towards the spot where the horses were 
tethered, and the necessary baggage collected, 
under the charge of those assigned to this espe- 
cial duty. 

Close behind this group walked Angela, accom- 
panied by the wife and daughter of Pahwaset— 
an innovation upon the usual Indian customs, 
which proved, more plainly than any other ex- 
hibition could have done, the influence which the 
grand old man and his child had acquired over 
the entire tribe. 

As soon as the grave, dignified procession had 
traversed the space, the semi-circle broke up 
with the swiftness of a wave flung at high-tide 
upon the ocean’s beach. The women, who had 
stood in a phalanx at one side, rushed eagerly 
forward, and during a few moments the only 
comparison which could give an idea of the scene 
would be that of the swarming of a hive of bees. 
Even the decorum characteristic of the red races 
could not prevent the general excitement rising 
into wild commotion as the squaws pressed on. 
Some snatched up their burthens, prepared to 
travel on foot; others ready to mount the horses, 
which had been secured for them; while those 
too aged to undertake the journey swelled the. 
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crowd, and hosts of children shouted and fought; As the missionary, a little weary of the scene, 
in the very foreground in their mad eagerness to ; was standing thoughtfully near the steps which 
watch the start. But the military discipline } led to the platform, a group of officers passed 
wh.h ruled the Roman legions in their proudest } him, oh their. way to salute the Governor. 
days was scarcely more perfect than that which; The missionary chanced at the moment to drop 
governed the aborigines of this soil, and. it re- § his cane, which he was holding under his arm, 
quired but. a brief time for those in command to } } and one of the young men, dressed in the uni- 
reduce the assembly to order. form of a Colonel, stooped quickly, took up the 
Within an hour the train set forth, Pahwsetand } stick, and handed it to its owner. 
his old warriors marching in advance, silent, reso- Just at the instant, the Governor, who had 
lute, leading the people forth into the depths of the ; been walking for some moments up and down 
primeval forest, so bright already with gorgeous ; the centre of the platform with a stately Knick- 
coloring that to enter it was like passing up the; erbocker dame upon his arm, turned in that 
aisle of some mighty cathedral formed by nature’s } direction. He made some remark in a low tone 
hand, compared to which the grandest architec-} to the lady, and walked forward a few steps, 
tural achievement ever created by man could only } saying, in his habitually slow measured voice, 
appear a pale and ineffectual reflex. — which gave peculiar distinctness to his words; 
For days the assemblage journeyed through ‘Colonel Fausbrook, I am happy to congratu- 
the splendor of the wood, led unerringly by its; late you. I have never seen anything to surpass 
appointed guides, and on the fifth evening this the discipline of your men. We had all heard a 
important portion of the Indian army came in } great deal in advance of your regiment; but 
sight of the Hudson, and encamped on the high ; highly as I knew its coming was to be prized, it 
ground back of Albany. 3 goes beyond my expectations.” 
| 





The next morning's sun rose in splendor, and The young Colonel bowed low, and returned 
at an early hour the representatives of the Six} his thanks in a few well-chosen phrases, while 
Nations marshaled under their respective leaders’ the eyes of all present were fixed on him with 
to meet the Governor of the Province and the; a curiosity of which he appeared unconscious; 
newly-arrived British regiments. for there were few there who did not know 

About where the present State House stands, $ that under his modest military appellation 
a platform had been erected for the accommoda- ; he shrouded one of the noblest titles in all 
tion of the chief dignitary and his invited guests, } ; England. ’ 
Here were gathered the leading gentlemen of the} For some moments, the conversation became 
Province ‘with their wives and daughters, and $ general in the group which had collected around, 
conspicuous among these for grace and beauty; and during this time, the missionary kept his 
showed the Governor’s youthful niece. ; place, with his. eyes fixed upon the young Col- 

The cavalry regiments, with their scarlet uni-} onel with a certain keen scrutiny, as if some- 
forms blazing in the light, swept slowly past;: thing in his appearance attracted a more than 
then came the infantry, and behind followed the } ordinary attention. 
bands of Indians; each troov pausing for an} At some question which Fausbrook asked in 
instant to salute the Governor, then filing én regard to the Indians, the Governor, who, with 
towards its appointed place in the field. : the keen observation which characterized him, 

The review began with the martial manceuvres} had noticed the missionary standing a liitle in 
ot the white soldiers; then they divided into} the background, gave him a courteous sign to 
four squadrons, leaving in the centre a wide approach, observing: 
space free for the performance of the war-dances ‘‘Father Meda, no one can be. so capable as 
of the Indians. ; you of giving Colonel Fausbrook \the information 

When the time for this exhibition arrived, the he desires. Let me make you two acquainted.” 
various officers of the British regiments found : “IT am indebted to his excellency, for this 
leisure in turn to pay their respects to the dove opportunity of knowing you,’’ the Colonel said. 
ernor and the ladies, who formed a knot, brilliant ; ‘* Short as the time is since I landed in America, 
as a bunch of exotic flowers, in'the group gath-; I have heard enough to understfind how much 
ered about him. the Province owes to your efforts among our 

Among these guests, the missionary and Angela } Indian allies.” 
liad a place, atid were treated by all with the; ‘The missionary was still fixedly regarding 
consideration which the old man’s long years of him, and a rather tremulous smile played slowly 
successful work among the Indian tribes had ; about his lips, though he said, quietly : 
amply earned him. ‘That a blessing has followed the attempts is 

















sufficient. In matters of duty, the man personally 
is of no consequence.”’ 

«A rather hard doctrine to be accepted by the 
ordinary vanity of human nature, Father Meda,”’ 
the Governor rejoined, with somewhat ponderous 
playfulness. 

The missionary only smiled again, and as one 
of the group about the Governor answered the 
remark, and the talk again became general, he 
stepped once more into the background, and 
stood leaning against the, railing which sur- 
rounded the platform. 

The young Colonel, irresistibly attracted by 
the old man, of whom he had heard such frequent : 
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mention during the past days, followed as soon } 
{ the field. 


as an opportunity offered, saying, as he reached 
his side: 

“T am afraid all these ceremonials;and this 
idle talk have wearied you, Father Meda.” 

He hesitated, and then added, quickly : 

“I am obliged to give you the.title by which 
the Indians address you, since even the Governor 
used it from long habit.’’ 

‘‘T haye borne no other name for many years; 
it is. pleasant to me to hear it,’’ the missionary 
said. ‘ What was it. you were asking his excel- 
lency about the Nations?” 

The Colonel repeated, his question, and for 
some moments the pair steod conversing pleas- 
antly. 

At length, Angela, who had been seated among 
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watchful ears: ‘‘ Very tired—very tired—but 
not of this,” 

“Then we will walk about in the plain,’ 
Angela said. ‘* Come, |grandfather.”’ 

«If, Colonel; Fausbrook will excuse us,’’ the 
old man replied, bowing as he spoke. 

‘‘ Tf you and Miss Angela permit, I will accom- 
pany you,’ Fausbrook said, with a second bow 
to the young lady, and a quick glance of admira- 
tion, as evidently sincere as it was involuntary, 
which brought a swift wave of color to her 
cheeks, ‘1 am so little of a society man, that 
I feel. quite out of my, element among all these 


: fine people,’ 


The three. passed down the steps, and entered 


They walked slowly on, till they reached a 
little knoll,.across which, a group of maple-trees 
cast. a. pleasant, shadow,, and paused there to 
look about over the picturesque scene. Not far 
off, a company of soldiers were seated on the 
grass, eating their dinners, their arms stacked in 
a shining heap at one side. 

The: Indian dances had just ended, and the 
warriors were filing off towards the portion of 
the plain where the squaws. were collected, busy 
preparing; refreshment for, their braves. Near 
the platform, stood a group of gentlemen and 
ladies, in the showy attire of the period. Just 
beyond them, a knot of young men and maidens 
of the neighborhood, who had come to see the 


the little court that environed the Governor’s } show, In whatever direction the eye turned, 


niece, managed to, escape, and. traversed the ; 
platform in search of her grandfather, As she } 
reached the pair, the missionary, put out his arm 
and drew her towards him, saying: 

‘Colonel Fausbrook, this is my granddaughter 


—Angela., She has .been my right) hand for } 


were oddly-contrasted groups, the whole scene 
; lighted by the glory of the autumn sky. 

The missionary, still silent and. thoughtful, 
sat down on the stump of a tree, beneath the 


} gorgeously-tinted maples, while the young pair 


conversed with; the grave dignity with which 


years. It is in a great measure. owing to her } reserved natures are apt to commence an ac- 


feminine: intuitions; that: I have been. able, 
humanly speaking, to accomplish me work 


» . 
> quaintance. 


Presently, a,band of subalterns, belonging to 


which appears so much to interest you.” | anabrook’s regiment, rode by, saluting their 
The Colonel made a low obeisance, to. which j Colonel as they passed. Angela, at the moment, 
the girl responded, with a dignity and grace that ; had half turned to her grandfather, about, to 
none of the grandest ladies. present could, have } whisper some loving word in his ear, so that she 
surpassed, and then turned quickly towards her } did not notice that a civilian riding among the 
grandfather, her beautiful eyes eloquent | with } officers lifted his hat to her, though the gesture 
affection and solicitude for the being who since } on his part was so simultaneous with her move- 
childhood had been the absorbing interest of her } ment, that it almost looked as if she had averted 
life. her head to avoid replying to his sign of recog- 
‘“‘ Grandfather,” she said, ‘‘let us go out for } nition. 
awhile. We need make no formal adieus. Iam} John Roach’s heavy brows contracted in a 


ew 


sure you are weary of all this bustle. You look 
very tired.” 


frown, and his eyes wandered from Angela to 
the gentleman standing near her, while their 


“I believe I.am tired,” the missionary an- } usually cold depths blazed with a sudden fero- 
cious anger. 
The young man’s position had not warranted 


swered, with his placid smile; then added, in a 
tone so low that it did not reach even her 
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the missionary in asking a place for him on the 
Governor’s platform, and Roach would have 
found the morning rather solitary had he not by 
good fortune encountered an acquaintance among 
the subalterns of Fausbrook’s regiment. He had 
been made welcome by the rest; a horse court- 
eously placed at his disposal; and after dinner, 
the group had set forth to survey the field. 

He looked back, after passing the trio sta- 
tioned under the maple-trees; saw Angela list- 
ening with deep attention to some remark of 


Fausbrook’s, and again a gust of passion dark- ; 


ened his features. Then his head drooped, and 
he fell into a reverie so deep that his compan- 
ions addressed him several times before he 
aroused himself, replied laughingly to their 
jests upon his abstraction, and rushed abruptly 
into apparent high spirits. a 

As the cavalcade was passing the groups of 
Indian women, Okalona started out from among 
them, in pursuit of a little dog, which had 
escaped from its owner, and risked being tram- 
pled under the feet of the horses. 

The youthful officers 'reined up, with simulta- 
neous and involuntary expressions of admiration. 
She made a marvelous picture, as she stood there 
in her gayly-embroidered dress ; her head orna- 
mented with a crown of humming-birds ; a score 
of the brilliant-winged tiny creatures dispersed 
among: the shining braids of her hair; her 
beauty heightened by her holiday garb, and the 
interest and excitement of the day, into its 
highest splendor. 

She caught up the dog, and stood with it in 
her arms, gazing with childish curiosity at the 
officers. Suddenly, she caught sight of John 
Roach, and a smile of mischievous recognition 
dimpled her beautiful mouth. Roach had never 
forgotten the thrill of amazement caused by his 
first glance at her in the missionary’s dwelling, 
and more than once, during the journey through 
the forest, had endeavored to address her; but 
each time she had fled like a frightened deer. 

He urged his horge close to where Okalona 
stood, and said to her, in her native dialect, of 
which, with his remarkable aptitude for lan- 
guages, he had already acquired a tolerable 
knowledge: 








*‘Okalona is so bright and beautiful to-day, 
that she quite puts out the sun.”’ 

The girl was so beside herself with high spirits, 
that long since her promise to Angela to be sedate 
and wise had faded from her mind, and she 
cried, with a gay laugh: 

‘If the white hunter meant his flowery words, 
he would offer Okalona his horse. She is tired 
—very tired.” 

“What is she saying—what is she saying?” 
demanded Roach’s friend, while a fresh murmur 
of admiration: passed from lip to lip among the 
other officers. 

Okalona laughed again, half turned, ready to 
run away, and replied, in her wonderfully correct 
English : i 

‘*She says if the young hunter were polite, he 
would offer Okalona his horse.”’ 

“Quite right,”’ they all exclaimed, laughing 
heartily. 

“Tf you can mount, I will give you a ride,” 
said Roach, holding out one hand as he spoke. 

He did not dream that she could accomplish 
the feat; but quick as a flash, she dropped the 
dog, seized Roach’s hand, put one foot on the 
stirrup, and sprang into the saddle behind him, 
amid a loud burst of merriment from the officers, 
which was echoed by the groups of squaws. 

The unexpected spring and the eager shouts 
frightened the horse; he started off before Roach 
could gather up his reins, and dashed at full 
speed down the field. Okalona’s scarlet blanket 
streamed out, each instant increasing his terror, 
while from every point spectators crowded for- 
ward to watch the-odd spectacle. 

Hearing the noise, Angela and Fausbrook hur- 
ried down the knoll, reaching the level just as 
the maddened steed swerved, and bounded 
directly towards them. 

The Colonel had just time to push Angela 
back. He did it so quickly, that before he could 
catch her, she fell to the ground. 

With one terrible shriek, Okalona, regardless 
of the peril she risked, sprang from’ the horse, 
which dashed on, and threw herself upon the 
turf beside Angela, crying in agony: 

“T have killed her—oh, I have killed her.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Is there need for a touch of the hand? 
Or the shadow of smiles in the sun? 
Or the rain for the yiolet’s eyes? 
Or the life of a rose that’s done? 


Is there need for the meeting of lips? 

Or the clasp that is stronger than woe? 
Or even a word through the night? 

Nay, love, but I know, I know. _ 
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Or the many fashionable boarding-schools in 
New York, where young ladies were ‘ finished,” 
Madamé Trictrac’s was the most renowned. The 
ormolu clock on the carved mantel has just 
chimed nine o’clock, and as this was the hour at 
which the young ladjes were supposed to retire 
for the night, Madame alls to her principal 
assistant, intermitting, for a moment, her con- 
versation with some guests; for this is her re- 
ception night. 

‘«Mam’selle Napier,’’ she says, in French, ‘it 
is your turn to see that the young ladies are in 
bed. I feel as if some mischief were on foot, and 
you, if anyone, will be sure to detect it.” 

Mam’selle smiles and disappears. She under- 
stood the system of espionage, and was Madame’s 
right hand in this respect. <‘‘ All quiet so far,”’ 
quoth the lady, as she stole to the door of each 
room, and listened intently. ‘‘ But I suspect 
mischief in that little witch of a Cuban’s room— 
Theresa St. George. Ah,” drawing her breath. 

There was a sound of suppressed laughter, 
exclamations, and small shrieks of delight from 
within. Mam’selle listened a moment; then 
opened: the door so quietly you could not hear 
the knob turn, and walked in. 

Theresa St. George, the proprietress of the 
apartment, was seated upon the floor, the blue 
smoke of the cigarette in her mouth curling 
upward, as she nonchalantly smoked away, her 
eyes intent upon the cards she held in her hand; 
about her were grouped three or four others of 
Madame’s pupils, similarly engaged, and beside 
them all was an impromptu table, improvised out 
of a washstand, on which was set forth a feast of 
forbidden dainties, such as plum-cake, pickles, 
and other edibles to which school-girls are par- 
‘tigularly prone. Apart from this group, how- 
ever, sitting up in the bed, was a girl somewhat 
younger, with great blue eyes, who seemed to 
regard these proceedings with amazement. This 
was Maud Hathaway, and it was her first night 
at school. She was the fitst'to déscry Main’selle 
and give the alarm. The rest shrieked, and fled. 

“I shall report you to the Madame,” says 
Mam’selle, severely. “What an example to 
have set Miss Hathaway, who has just come to 
school |” 

Theresa laughs recklessly, passes an arm over 
the teacher’s shoulder, and rejoins: 

Vou, LXXXIII.—17. 





“Now come, most excellent Napier, don’t 
begin to preach. You know, when you were a 
school-girl, you used to do the very same thing 
yourself. As for Maud Hathaway, I shall take 
charge of her; you know she’ll learn nothing 
but good from me. And by the bye, dear Napier, 
lest I should make myself sick, you will relieve 
me of a few of these goodies.” 

So Theresa, bidding Mum’selle ‘‘ good-night,”’ 
fills her hands with bon-bons and confectionery, 
slyly slips in a small bundle of her favorite cigar- 
ettes, and whispers : 

‘Don’t tell any tales, my best, Napier.”’ 

Mam’selle retires to her own room, has a quiet 
smoke, and the only result is that Miss Theresa 
St. George has a slight reproof, the next day. 

Miss Theresa St. George was a privileged 
character. She was a Cuban, with eyes of purple- 
black, complexion of olive and carmine, and a 
mouth that was always wilful and always 
laughing. It was known to everyone in the 
school that she was an heiress. This was the 
room-mate that had been provided for Maud 
Hathaway. ‘ 

And Maud was as pure as she was sweet. 
Rose-marine, the dew of the sea, was not purer 
than this simple creature, who had lived in a 
great city, knowing but little of what was at her 
very doorway, A tender mother had guarded 
her from her infancy, and taught her whatever 
she knew. But friends had told Mrs. Hathaway 
that she was “spoiling”? Maud; that the girl 
would grow up ‘‘ awkward and rustic”; and that 
she ought to be sent to Madame Trictrac’s, to 
“finish” her education. 

The next morning, the bell rang just at day- 
light, and life at boarding-school began for Maud. 
It seemed new and strahge to her. But she 
made herself ready, combed out her hair, that 
floated around her face like sunbeams, then 
opened her Bible, whose blue book-mark, fringed 
with white, showed where she had left off 
reading, and began to turn over the leaves. 
Miss St. George, waking up, let fall her purple- 
black eyes upon Maud, and exclaimed : 

‘Well, mon enfant, what are you reading so 
early?” 

‘“My Bible,” answered Maud. ‘Don’t you 
read it every morning?” — 

Miss St. George laughed recklessly. 

(247) 
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“Not I. I never read anything but ities: 
exciting ones, you know. l’ll lend you some. 

Presently, Miss St. George, grumbling about 
the bell, and saying how absurd it was to wake 
people up so early, arose. Then, suddenly 
coming forward, she kissed Maud, saying: 

«See here, little one. I don’t know what I’m 
going to do with you. I’m afraid hed ‘a be in 
my way. But I’ve takena fancy to you.” 





REE SUR SENET IS Meee cee 
} . So Maud went back to Madame’s, but not 
t without words of tender. warning from her 
mother’s lips. 

“ Maud}! dear,” ‘Mrs. Hathaway said, “the 
New Year lies fresh and fair before you. Be . 
noble, and brave, and true; let no duty remain 
undone; perform no action you, would be ashamed 
your mother’s eye should see.’ 

, Maud, with kisses and tears, promised ; but 








Almost every day, under the guardianship of even as she did so a heavy weight lay on her 
Mam’selle, the young ladies took an airing. } heart. What if her mother should know of the 
This was intended for exercise; but Madame’s ; clandestine lover? Even ag she thought, the 
young ladies were by far too wise to confine} blush mounted to her forehead ; but she quieted 


themselves to this healthful occupation. They } 
improved the opportunity by sly flirtations in 
every possible direction. Mam’selle set the 
example. Was it for no purpose that her eyes 
were brilliant, her smile fascinating? Certainly 
not! And when Mam’selle had her admirers, 
was it at all likely that her youthful charges 
should be without theirs? Each young lady had 
one. Little notes found their way back and 
forth ; anonymous presents came to hand in the 
most mysterious and unaccountable manner. 

As for Maud, she began gradually to lose her 
sweet simplicity. No one had ever talked to her 
about her beauty ; but now she heard of it on all 
sides. The school-girls praised her eyes and 
hair, Theresa told her she. was ‘‘ handsomer 
than any saint.” ‘Presently, Maud, as well as 
the rest, had a ‘lover,’ who followed her when 
‘they went out to walk, and. who slipped notes 
into her little ermine muff: notes filled with high- 
flown praises and the most exaggerated expres- 
sions of devotion. Maud believed it all, and 
began to dream of this lover, and to think him 
the best and noblest of men; began to look often 
in the glass, to see if she were so very pretty. 

Presently the holidays came, and Maud re- 
turned home. Mrs. Hathaway noticed a change, 
almost at once; subtle and almost. imperceptible 
it is true, but nevertheless there. The dresses she 
had thought good enough until now must be dis- 
earded; the “girls” at school thought them so } 
4«very plain’’; the,golden hair must now submit 
ito the tyranny of the crimping-pin. 

‘‘T almost hate to let Maud go back to Mad- 
ame’s,” said Mrs. Hathaway, finally, ‘It is 
true she is more at ease, and speaks French bet- 
ter for being there; but somehow |, miss the 
Ohild-like grace and deference to those older, that 
she used to have,” 

‘Well, well,” said Mr. Hathaway, trying not 
to.look disturbed, ‘let the child try, it awhile 
longer; you know she must learn the ways of the 
world a little; and if there’s any fear of, her 
getting spoiled, we'll bring her home again.” 


} her conscience by saying t to herself : 

« All the rest of the girls do 80 ; why should 
not 1? One cah’t be young forever.”’ 

So Maud went back to Madame’s with her 
secret untold: with the web of deception still 
around her. 

Miss St. George returned also, and more ram- 
pant than ever. She had been everywhere. 

‘*No stupid books for her,’’ she said; ‘the 
other girls could write her exercises, and she 
would pay them for it.’’ 

Miss St. George’s eyes flashed like diamonds, 
as she thus spoke, and she laughed recklessly, as 
she recounted to Maud how many bouquets and 
hearts had been laid at her feet, how many ad- 
mirers had sought her favor. 

“One, two, three, a dozen, mon enfant,” she 
said, pinching Maud’s cheek. ‘ But only one of 
them all pleases me; and perhaps I’ll marry 
him, Who knows? But now, I suppose, you 
must go to study. What a bore!” 

Maud went down; not. to study, however, but 
to write a reply to a.certain billet in her pocket: 
a billet written on rose-tinted paper, and filled 
with silly praises of her eyes and hair. 

To signalize the opening of the New Year, 
Madame had expressed her intention of giving 
a grand entertainment. There were to be duets 
on the piano-forte, to exhibit the proficiency of 
the young ladies in music; there were to be 
tableaux to display their beauty; and dancing 
to disclose their grace and perfect finish. 

Theresa, of course, would take, a prominent 
part, for she could chatter French volubly, and 
dance with Andalusian grace. 

Mand also, yas, to appear... She was to be in 
the tableaux, “* Fair Rosamond’ and the ‘“Sleep- 
$ ing Beauty’’ were to be her parts. 

‘Now, Maud,,I have a secret to tell. you,” 
said Theresa, one evening, when they were alone 
at night. ‘And you are never to betray me.” 

‘‘Oh, never!” said Maud, with school-girl 
eagerness. 

‘‘ Well, then, listen to ms.. To-morrow night, 
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when Madame gives her splendid entertainment, 
Madame’s pet pupil, Theresa St. George, will be 
absent—in fact she will be Miss St. George no 
longer.” 

‘Oh, Theresa, are you really in earnest?” 

«Yes, mon enfunt; in earnest. Listen how 
romantic. There is to bea masquerade at the 
Academy of Music to-morrow night. » He‘is to be 
there. Iam goingalso.”’ Maud started. ‘Ishall 
know him by his dress and a ribbon I gave him to 
‘wear. After that, there is to be a wedding, and 
Theresa St. George is'to be the bride. You'll see 
it'in all the papers the next day. You must be my 
friend. Come with me to the mantua-maker’s, for 
I want you to see if the dress is perfect.” 

«But Madame? 

‘Oh, Pll manage. And remember, ‘if you 
promise to keep faith with me, I’ll get an invi- 
tation for your lover to come here to-morrow 
night. Besides that, you shall wear these pearls 
in the ‘Sleeping Beauty.’ See here, how lovely.” 

And Theresa, drawing forth chain upon chain 
of glimmering pearls, entwined them about 
Maud, until the latter: looked like the . princess 
in the fairy-tale she was to represent. 

When Theresa went to seek Madame’s permis- 
sion to go out on business, Maud, clasping her 
hands, sat down on the bed, in her glimmering 
pearl array, and ‘began to think what she was 
about. She was to be Theresa’s friend, but then 
what aniawful piece of deception was she ¢alled 
upon to assist,in. .Masquerades were Madame’s 
horror; she reprobated them:as “‘ vulgar’ ; but 
worst of all, this clandestine wedding. Mauwd’s 
brain whirled, as she thought of Miss St. George’s 
reckless scheming. Where would it end? 

Suddenly, these words of prayer came into 
her mind: ‘‘ Deliver us from temptation.” Pluck- 
ing at the pearls, she said:to herself: ‘‘ Deliver 
us: from temptation.”’ 

Just here; Theresa came back; and clapping 
her hands gleefully, said: 


“Oh, I did it up splendidly. _ Told the neatest } 


lie to Madame, about going to.the dressmaker’s 
to see’ that everything suited me for to-morrow 
night, , And Madame complimented me, and felt 
rsure I would do her credit. Oh, yes, Pll do her 
gredit, I was none too good when I came here, 
perhaps, and Madame has taught me-no better,”’ 


went, on Theresa, bitterly. | ‘* ¥es, Madame’s pet 


pupil shall do her credit to-morrow night.’’ 
Maud unwound the pearls, chain after chain, 
laid them down, and said, with trembling voice : 





But Theresa was ‘not disheartened: °’She had 
a strong will anda persuasive tongue, and could 
fascinate like a serpent. Ina momentit‘her arms 
were about: Maud; whose ‘consent’ she’ took for 
; granted, She put a bonnet ‘and cloak on Mand, 
soothing her all the time, and ‘brought her down, 
> pale and shivering, to: ‘the’ hall below, ‘where 
} Mam'selle Napier ‘was waiting; as° usual, ‘to 

accompany them. 

> Arxived at the mantua-maker’s, Theresa tried 

3 on her dress, which ‘was a wonderful fabric of 

fldating clouds.of tulle, silyered over with stars. 

; There was a crown of stars for the hair, anda 

} veil of lace and silver also. 

How. magnificent: she looked, with: her violet- 
black eyes flashing, her cheeks of carmine, and 
{her whole air brilliant and triumphant at ‘the 
} thought of outwitting Madame and the: rest. 

Mam’selle well knew Miss St. George had no 
occasion for such» aj dress, and she suspected 
mischief at onee, But would it..be worth while 
to speak? Miss St. George was fabulously 
wealthy, and would pay well for silence. 

‘‘Now for some bon-bons and goodies,” said 
the St.George) ? 

Mam’selle, nothing loth, consented. 

As for poor Maid, she ‘hadnot a word to say ; 
she was stunted, speechless.» She began now to 
long for home. Her mother had told her to‘be, 
“brave and true”; to perform no action she 
would be ashamed ‘to have known; and yet was 
she not now secretly assisting in a plot of decep- 
tion, if not! worse ?'- Maud. began'to hate herself. 

Meantime, Mam’selle and Theresa’ chattered 
gayly. ‘But’ Maud; searcely knowing what she 
did, ate her ice, and. wondered ‘at Miss St. George, 
who could beso’ reckless and -yet so brilliant. 

When the »repast was -done, Theresa loaded 
Mam’selle with gifts'in the shape:.of enndied 
fruit, expensive confectionery, ‘etc., all of which 
Mam’selle accepteil eagerly. 

Maud, shivering, declined to'share these gifts, 
at which Mam’selle, in an undertone, ‘called her 
ja ‘little fool” ; and then ‘they came back. to 
; Madame’s, ‘Maud. almost, sick with contending 

emotions. 
That night, while, Miss St. George slept, Maud 
} lay awake, and thought of the past ‘few months. 
| Seeman held upiher mirror, and showed how 
untrue sh@ had been to ber ‘highest life, her 
noblest self. Was this, modest, was it maidenly, 
this intriguing with strangers, these :clandestine 
meetings?’ Would .not,her.cheek crimson with 

















‘Theresa, you must not depend upon me.|1 i shame were her-father. and, mother, togknow all? 
cannot do such.a wicked thing, Not) for your § And yet Miss St.George had, besought her to: be 
her friend., How should she. dare hetray her? 
She had only to keep silence, and all,would be 


pearls, nor for all the jewels: in Christendom; 


not even to see him whom.I love.so. well.” 
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well, Besides that, Theresa had promised that ; moral obliquity she cared, if truth must be told, 
(Maud’s admirer should be.there to see her in all } very little; it; was only the fear of what would 
her beauty to-morrow night, and Theresa would } be said that.affected her, and the consequent loss 





be as good as her word; forjshe had influence 
with Madame, and always gained her point. If 
he came, then. Maud would tell him that she 





of pupils. 
Madame. 
But Miss St..George was not to be found. 


‘Send for Miss St. George,” said 


and he had been wrong, and if he really cared } Only this slip of a note to the mistress of the 
for her, they must know of it at-home. Perhaps, } finishing school: 


after all, Theresa would not carry,her plan into 
effect.; would give it up at the last moment. She 
would plead with her in the morning to-do so 
And with this thought in her mind Maud fell 
sasleep, 

The morning came,.and Miss St. George awoke 
with her reckless laugh,i and declared, mock- 
fingly : 

‘Well, Maud, this is my last day. Make 


much of me; for to-night [ shall cease to be Miss ; 


St. George.” 

Then Maud began. pleading. 

“Oh, Theresa,” she said, ‘‘ give up this wild 
project.” 5 

But the other turned off these expostulations 
iwith a laugh, 

* You know it is one of my jests, the masque- 
rade and all,’’ she said. 

But Maud knew better. She would do what 
was right, come what would. ‘Theresa might 
hate her, but no’ matter. 

There was one of the teachers to whom the 
girls went in all their troubles: s kindly, middle- 
aged one, English by birth. 

**] will tell/her all, and ask her advice,’’ said 
(Maud to herself. 

‘But Miss Benson, for that was the teacher’s 
name, was here, there, everywhere; it was near 
the close of the school before Maud found her. 
The clear, honest eyes opened in wonderment at 
the tale Maud brought. The child did not spare 
herself, but tried. to:make the best of Theresa. 
With deep blushes of shame, she related the story 
of her own admirer, and told of the notes that 
‘had found their way into her ermine muff, and 
diow she had replied to them. 

« But I'seé, now, it was wrong, and I will do so 
no more,”’ finished Maud, with quivering lips. 

There was’a solemn look upon the face of Miss 
-Benson, a8, laying a tender hand upon the golden 
head of the young girl, she said, softly : 

“Deliver us from temptation. Thank God, 
Miss Hathaway, that you have had courage to 
speak the truth.” 

After that, she lost not ® moment in seeking 
Midame’s room, where she revealed the whole 
schenie of Geception and intrigue. 

' Ma@anie was appalled. ‘The reputation of 
‘Sher sohiool/ was at stake,’ she cried. - For the 





‘‘Madame Trictrac’s pupil acquits herself, 
with credit, of Madame’s teachings. It is of no 
use to look, for her. ; She has learned too long of 
Madame/not to be able to deceive well. Miss St, 


George was afraid her room-mate was not equally 


skilled, and so she bids you good-by a trifle 
sooner than she intended.” 

Madame was shocked, terrified; but in vain. 
Miss St.. George was neither seen nor heard of 
until the next day, when the city read a full 
account of the elopement, in the newspapers, 
and laughed at the same most heartily. 

Madame’s entertainment was postponed indefi- 
nitely; school and parents were in an uproar. 

‘Take me home,’’ wrote Maud, beseechingly ; 
and Mr. Hathaway, with a sorrowful yet tender 
face, brought his, daughter back to his fireside. 

Miss Benson accompanied Maud home; for it 
was arranged that’in future she would have the 
charge of the young girl’s education. It is not 
well to mention fashionable ‘finishing schools” 
in Mr. Hathaway's hearing. 

“‘T would as soon send a daughter of mine to 


3 a charnel-house as to such & place,” he declares, 


with honest indignation. 

The story I have told is not an idle one. It is 
well to know how our children, that will be 
wives, and daughters, and sisters for this great 
nation, are being educated: Ifyou think I am 
“ old-fashioned’ ini my ideas; ask those who 
know. Ask even ‘the school-girls themselves ; 
for if not already made callous; they will tell you 
that I do not exaggerate in the least. Too many 
‘‘fashionable’’ boarding-schools are, alas, mere 
hot-beds of'deception and frivolity. 

You may ask about Miss St. George, probably. 
Her husband, who had'represented himself to be 


.}an Austrian officer, turned out to be an adven- 


turer, a professional gambler, who soon spent all 
of her fortune he’could get’ possession of, person- 
ally maltreated her, and then left her to starve. 
Her friends found her, deserted and penniless, 
in a miserable tenement-house, in the most 
squalid quarter of New York. 

Yet Madame Trictrac stil) flourishes, still has 
plenty of pupils, is still talked of as the best 
person te ‘finish off’? young ladies. Alas! 


alas! and it is to such places that we send our 
daughters, at least too many of us. 








EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





BY EMILY GH. 


MAY. 





No. 1—Is a walking-costume, of Scotch cheviot, 
or any other plaid woolen goods. The skirt has 
twe deep kilt-plaited flounces, twelve inches 
deep. The upper one overlaps the under one an 
inch and a half. The overskirt is gathered in 
the middle, in front, to form the paniers, and 





the back is draped in irregular puffs. Long 
loops of moiré silk og pibbon trim the back. 
The bodice is pointed in front, and square be- 
hind, Tiny cuffs; :6f moiré, to: match the ‘sash, 
are the only trimming upon the sleeves. | Small 
bullet buttons are used for the bodice, very close. 
One dozen and a half will be required: Some 


dressmakers use two dozen. Twelve yards of 
double-fold material -will be required. 

No. 2—Is a pretty and simple model for a 
light cashmere, in evening colors: such as baby- 
blue, pale-pink, peark-gray, or helictrope. The 
skirt has nine narrow kmife-plaited raffles, edged 
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with a narrow lace of Valenciennes or torchon., 
The overskirt opens in front, and is looped in a 
full drapery;at the back. .A broad hem, edged; 
with lace, is the only finish to the edge, unless, 
a knife-plaited ruffle, like, the skirt, should be, 
preferred. The bodice is pointed in front, and, 





square at the back; where it is trimmed by a, 
(251) : 
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large bow of two loops and ends, of wide satin 
er Ottoman ribbon. Folds of the cashmere trim 
the waist and form the cuffs of the sleeves; but 
with this costume we would suggest, that the 





Ko, 


sleeves should be made-demi-long, and trimmed 
with a plaited ruffle to match the skirt. Fourteen 
yards of cashmere will be required, and three 
dozen yards of lace edging. 

No. 8—Is a costume for either the street or 
house. Our model is of Havana-brown cash- 


mere; braided with soutache, which is a heavy ; 


sitk or mohair braid. The foundation of the 
skirt may be of silk or alpaca. An old silk 
dkirt makes a nice foundation on which to mount 





the deep-kilted flounces. The depth of the kilts 
must be determined by the height of the wearer, 
These flounces are embroidered in a simple ara- 
besque design. The bodice is eut. pointed in 
front, and the paniers are mounted upon the 
edge.of the bodice. The back is all in one, like 
a polonaise, and the drapery is looped quite 
short and full: A band of the soutache em- 
broidery trims the bodice, and is continued down 
the fronts of the paniers around to the back- 
breadth. Cuffs to correspond. Smail bullet but- 





be 
tons fasten'the bodice, Twélve to fourteen yards 
of cashmere’ will’ be required. Bands of moiré 
silk, or velvet, may be substituted instead of the 
enibroidery, if preferred, and the costume will 
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look. well in lady’s-cloth, simply: stitched by 
machine, 

No. 4-—Is a honse-costume, of moiré. and 
satin. It may be either in black or colored 
silk. The skirt has twomarrow plissé ruffles of 
satin, or satin de Lyon, on the»edge. These are 
mounted on a foundation-skirt. The front and 
sides of overskirt, of moiré, are perfectly plain, 
and cut into squares at>the bottom and bound 
with a fine piping of satin. These open over the 
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plissé rufflés. The bodice is pointed in front and 
polonaise in the back... The, paniers are adjusted 
to the, pointed fronts,of the bodice by two or 
three rows, of gathers, The back of the polo- 








naise is elegantly, draped over the tournure, 
Sleeves demi-long, or long, as may be preferred, 
and are trimmed with narrow plissé ruffles of 
the satin. One ruffle to fall over the arm, the 





other to stand up, and the two separated by a 
band of the moiré. Ottoman silk over satin 
plissé, on the skirt, will also make a most desir- 
able combination, either in black or any of the 
new dark shades of green, garnet, or terra-cotta. 
Four yards of satin, and fourteen to sixteen 
yards of moiré or Ottoman silk will be required. 
This model may also be carried out in black 
cashmere over velvet plissé ruffles. 

No. 5.—Here we have something entirely novel 
in this model, for a costume of Ottoman silk 
combined with satin merveilleux or, plain satin. 
The plissé flounces are of the satin, and mounted 
upon @ foundation-skirt—three narrow ones, and 
then two wider ones above. Then the front and 
sides are finished up to the waist with ‘he Otto- 
man silk. The polonaise is cut with th. _ onts 
long enough to fold back, and knot just below 
the waist at the back, and the scarf-like ends are 
tied with ribbon bows of satin, as seen in the 
design. . This forms the drapery at the back., A 
deep box-plaited flounce extends from the sides 
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across the back, over the first wide plissé of the 
skirt. This helps form the back drapery, under 
the ends made by the looping of the fronts of the 
polonaise. This model is only suitable for a 
heavy material for the ,polonaise. The ends 
which turn back and-form the drapery, must be 
lined with the same silk, or else with the satin. 
That is a matter of taste. Narrow cuffs, edged 
with a narrow plissé tuffie, trim the sleeves. 
Standing collar. Small\réund buttons of satin 
for the front of the bodice, five to six yards of 





No, 7. 


satin for the ruffies of the skirt, and eight to ten 
yards of Ottoman silk will be required. 

No. 6.—For a little girl of five years, we have 
a stylish paletot of hussar-blue cloth, braided in 
soutache. The edge is cut out in tabs, as a bat- 
tlement. (Collar and sleeves are also braided. 
Cut out che garment, and mark off the tabs with 
a white basting-thread, before having the braid- 
ing design stamped, and braid the garment before 
it is put together. Any simple pattern looks 
better than a more elaborate one. 

No. 7—Is a pretty little paletot, with a deep 
cape, for an infant of two to three years. It is 








of white cashmere or basket-flannel. The band 
above the hem, on the paletot, and the band 
which edges the cape, collar, and cuffs, are of 





quilted satin. The cape and collar are edged 
with a ball-fringe of white silk. The cape is 
fitted to a yoke collar, and laid in box-plaits, 





which form the fullness on the shoulders, back 
and front. The collar covers the yoke, and is of 
the same shape. The cape should be lined with 
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white silk, or with white flannel, and the paletot 
should have a quilted lining to make it warm. 

No. 8.—For a little girl of four years, we have 
a dress of pale-blue cashmere, ,gathered at the 
neck as a Mother Hubbard. The fullness thus 
given is gathered again, forming the waistband. 
The skirt is then draped, as seen in the illustra- 
tion, over a plaited flounce, which edges the 
underskirt. Full leg-of-mutton sleeves ; but we 
would suggest, as far prettier, the plain sleeve, 
with the Mother Hubbard puff on the shoulder. 
This, in scarlet cashmere or Turkey-red cottons, 
would make a very serviceable dress for a little 
girl, either for winter or summer, in the moun- 
tains or at the seaside. 

No. 9.—For a boy of four to five years, we 
have here a box-plaited skirt mounted upon a 
petticoat body, and over that the coat, which has 
a vest of the material, plaited to the waist, 
where it is finished with a knotted waistband. 
The coat buttons, on the right side, to the vest; 
on the other side, the buttons are simply sewed to 
match. Some prefer to button on an under flap. 
Turn-over collar and turn-back cuffs complete ; 
the costume. 
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LADIES’ PATTERNS. 


Any style in this number will be sent by mail on receipt 
of full price fur corresponding article in price list below. 
Patterns will be put together aud plainly maiked, Patterns 
designed to order. 





Princess Dress: Plain, . 4. oi tay oe pe 
= with drapery and trimming, 6 6 eee 
Polonaise, . es oe (SEES 
Combination Walking Suits, are ee Pe 
Trimmed skirts. a ore ° oe 
Watteau Wrapper, . . és) si fee! q s. 50 
Plain or Goredé Winppers, otk & calles ° . 35 
MCS, yactedie ne ie Serpe 4 : 35 
bh Le at a 35 
é Lae with vests or skirts cut off, re B 50 
verskirts, Ar OR Sage ©. BS 
Talmas aud Dolman mans, | A a > are 
W wl a and Circulars, . o = Ne APate we 2. 
CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 
Dresses; Plain, . . .26' Basques and Coats, 25 
Combination Suite, ... .35| Coats & Vests or Cut Skirts 35 
Skirts and, Qverskirts, . .25) Wrappers, . 25 
Polonaise: Plain,. . . .25 Papal Circulars 
% Fancy, . . 35 and U omcieh. 2 
BOYS’ PATTERNS. 
Jackets, +! ales. BS Wrappers, ole abe et ys 6B 
Pants, jo. 6 igre OOo Shitty: se. 50 
Vests, “Si. os ig eters lt, Wienperm is a. 30 
Ulster, . . 2 2. 0 





In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
and month of M e, also No. of page or figure or any- 
also whether for lady or child. Address, 
rs. M. A. Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 





BORDERS 


FOR WASHIN 


G-DRESSES. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





These borders, intended for trimming washing- fcan make enough during the winter as pick-up 
dresses, are to be worked in colored cottons, } work to trim a summer’s costume. Done in silk, 


either red, or blue, or white, on any. light ground. 
They form very effective trimming, and any lady 


on pongee, a very elegant trimming is made. 





EMBROIDERIES ON «‘SUPPLEMENT.’’ 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In addition to the diagrams for a “Girl’s 
Frock,” (full-size paper pattern,) given on the 
Supriement which is folded in with this num- 
ber, we give five different designs in embroidery, 
‘ete. One is in open-work embroidery on mus- 
lin; another is in silk embroidery for a table- 


cover or child’s blanket; a third is a corner in 
silk or crewels, or it may be worked as a hand- 
kerchief corner; a fourth is for embroidery on 
silk or flannel; and the fifth is for embroidery 
in satin-stitch. These are all so arranged as not 
to interfere with the lines of the dress-pattern. 

















“FROCK FOR GIRL OF EIGHT. 





BY EMILY H. MAY, 





We give, for this month, the newest pattern 
for a young girl’s frock: say a girl of about 
eight years old: though this will depend, of 
course, on the size, some girls being much 
larger at that age than others. 

Folded in with the number, we give a Sup- 
PLEMENT, With full-size patterns by which to 
cut out the frock. The patterns are five in 
number, viz: 

No. 1.—Hatr or FRontT: UPPER. 
No. 2,-HALF or FRONT: UNDER. 
No. 8.—Hatr oF Back: vupPrEr. 
No, 4.—Hatr or Back: uNDER. 
No. 5,—Har or Sieeve. 

The under-front and under-back (the smaller 
pieces) represent the lining of the frock, and 
the over-front and over-back must be gathered 
to the same size as the linings. The illustra- 
tion shows the position of the gatherings. 
The band ‘or sash; must be placed beneath the 
gathers, not above them. The sleeve is like- 
wise gathered. 

If this frock is made up in washing ma- 
terial, the lining may be dispensed with, as 
rendering it easier to be laundried. 

The letters, we will add, show how the front 
and back are put together. 

We also give, on the SuprLEMENT, various 
patterns for embroidery, for which are full 
descriptions elsewhere. 








ART NEEDLEWORK: WITH DESIGNS. 





BY HELEN MARION BURNSIDE, 





In the front of the number, we give several } were formerly called), borders of all kinds are, 
patterns in ‘‘ Art Needlework,”’ equally new and } just now, the greatest favorites, as they can 
artistic with those given in our February num-} mostly ‘be worked’ in the hand,’ though the 
ber. There are, in all, six designs: an ivy pat-} broad ones, and those on rich material—such as 
tern, 2 conventional daisy pattcrn, a pattern in} plush, velvet, or satin—would all look better if 
chestnut leaves and burs, a peacock-fenther } worked in frames, as, indeed, the broad border 
pattern, a pattern in cobwebs and _ wild-roses, } of chestnut. leaves (one of the patterns we give) 
and a conventional pomegranate pattern: ar-| onght to be, The scale on which it is drawn 
ranged, on the two pages, in the order in which } allows one inch to six; it is just two inches wide; 
we name them. therefore, this border, which is intended for a 


After chair-backs, or antimaccassars (as they ’ curtain, would be one foot in width. Place a 
(256) 
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strip, of thin. tissue or tracing ‘paper over. this the, brightest shade in silk; this always has a 
design, and. on. it rulelines exactly one. inch’ ; good effect, ike the high light i in a painting. If 
apart, along and across it; then on the paper, to | ; done i in the hand, great care must be taken not 
which you. desire to transfer the enlarged copy, ite, draw the threads so tight as to pucker the 
rule lines six inches square, (the narrow, borders material in too great a degree to be set right in 
at each side should be about one and a half inches { ‘stretching. If this should be worked in bands, 
wide,) and into each, of these six-inch BqUATeS, | ‘ and placed on the curtain afterwards, the lines 
draw exactly as much of the pattern as there is ! ‘ on each side must be put in; but if worked on 
in the corresponding one-inch square of the small the curtain itself, they may be better left out. 
design, By these means, you will get a perfectly The peacock- -feather pattern is intended to be 
correct copy of it.on a large scale, which you ¢an } ; enlarged to six inches wide, as a band for a small 
then transfer in the usual way to the matevial. | work, or occasional table. For this it can be 
Curtain-borders can either be worked in bands, } worked on almost any material, as long as it is 
to be afterwards put on the curtain, or at once on | not too thick to allow the fine lines of the 
the curtain itself; but this last plan is so cum- 4 feathers to show well. We have seen some most 
brous, we do not advise it if you are using a } charmingly done on old-gold-colored Roman satin 
design which can as well be worked on a band. | for such a table. To get the colors right for 
Appliqué 48 ‘ari easy and effective method of } working, and’also to make alife-like drawing of 
working curtain- borders in this style. For this ‘ the feathers, you must first copy its gracefully- 
you must choose materials and colors,that eon- } curled lines carefully, and then match its colors 
trast well with each other, such -as silk sheeting~-as nearly as possible in silk or crewel, and keep 
and plush or velveteen. In this way, you would ‘it by you whilst you work. Enlarged still more, 
use silk sheeting to make your border; then cut } it would-miake @ border)all around an afternoon 
the pattern out in plush or velveteen, and lay it ; ; tea-eloth on crash, and if the self-made fringe of 











on the border; sew it on carefully, and either « 
edge it with a thick line of silk or crewel, or with 
a fine cord. A few stitches will then work up 
the inside markings of the-flowers and veins of 
the leaves, if your pattern is not too complicated ; 
and in the design we give, the chestnuts and 
cobwebs would have also to be added. The bor- 
der, when worked, can then be put on to @ cloth 
or serge curtain, and would look very well. 

Otherwise, two different serges make a very 
effective appliqué, and, of course, at much less 
cost. In this case, you might cut out your pat- 
tern, and apply it straight on to the curtain; this 
would be a very good plan,to adopt with any old 
curtains to make them look fresh again, and 
would not take long to do, though the serge pat- 
tern thus treated would probably want a little 
more working up than a richer material would do 
to make it look handsomer. * 

The conventional pomegranate pattern, which 
should be enlarged in the same way as the chest- 
nut pattern, is also a broad eurtain-border, -but 
more conventional in design, .It would be most 
effectively worked on the curtain itself, and dark- 
blue or green ‘dingonal cloth or serge would be 
most suitable; it does not give soymuch scope for 
diversity of taste in style asthe other. It is in- 
tended to be solidly worked in simple crewel- 
stiteh, with different shades of green and red- 
brown, the stems and veins of the leaves being 
from brown ,to red, and the flowers and insides 
of the pomegranates showing the seeds would be 
of a brighter red. If you like, you can put in 


this were enriched by having needlefuls of the 
various colored silks you have used in working 
the feathers rather freely put into it, the effect 
would be very pretty and harmonious. 

This method of finish may also he used when 
bought fringe of plain crewel is put on to a cloth 
or border; but it need not then be so freely in- 
troduced, a few thrends of filoselle here and there 
‘ haying the same effect in the fringe that putting 
; in the lights with silk has in the work. ‘This bor- 
} der can also be adapted to the dress or a child’s 
frock, any size you like, and for the latter espe- 
cially it would be very pretty. 

The daisy pattern is a simple border, which 
can be made any size required, and worked 
either on crash. or cloth, or any not very thick 
material, either in outline, if small, or solid, if 
worked larger, and, in the latter case, should be 
done in natural.colors. As it stands now, it 
would only be sufficiently important for a child’s 
frock, (in which case the frock might also have 
powderings of daisies scattered over it, two or 
three inches -apart,) or some smal! article, such as 
a work-case or smoking-cap. 

The pattern of conventionally-arranged ivy and 
berries may be treated in the same way as this 
last. It would look best with the berries worked 
solidly, whether the leaves be so or not; the 
upper divjsion of the berries being dark-brown 
sor black, and the lower blue or o-ive-green, 
; while the stalks and veins of the leaves can be 
reddish-brown. — 

The pattern of cobwebs with wild-roses is 
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intended for an afternoon tea-cloth on crash, and, 
as such, should be enlarged to about half the size 
again, or even twice as large, and miy be worked 
with two or three shades of the same color, with 
the flowers only in outline; or you may work 
the flowers solidly in natural colors, with the 
border line at each side in dark-green. 

This we have given as an easy border for girls 
to make for themselves; other flowers, or even 
small sprays would do, if clear and decided iin 
shape. Arrange your flowers or sprays at equal 
distances within the border lines in any way you 








prefer, and then draw in the cobwebs afterwards; 
the‘ groundwork of cobwebs is designedly irreg- 
ular, or it would not’ have so pleasant an effect, 
You must manage to have a centre for a web here 
and there, to bring all your lines to. 

This border would also look well for other 
things, worked on dark satin; then the flowers 
could be solidly done in natural-colored silk, with 
the cobwebs in liglit-gray silk. Or, again, the 
border-lines and flowers might be worked in 
gold, and the webs in silver threads. Either 
would be very stylish. 





WINDOW CURTAIN: WITH EMBROIDERED BORDER. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 








This engraving shows how bands of embroid- 
ery can be tastefully utilized for a window to a 
young lady’s sitting-room. The border and 
valance are appliqués of cretonne on pale- 
blue felt or cloth, various colors of silks being 


used to edge the flowers and leaves. The 
valance is scalloped and bordered with fringe, 
and a tassel is added between évery scallop. 
The curtains are of reps of a darker shade of 
blue.’ 




















ETAGERE 


IN PLUSH. 





BY MRS. JA 


NE WEAVEB., 





Some shelves made after this design, and of 
any required size, not too large, and covered with 
plush, edged with fringe of chenille, of colors to 
correspond with the covering, will make a pretty 
etagere for holding bits of china. ‘Little things 
of this kind ornament @ room at a trifling ex- 
pense. 








BABY’S FEEDING-BIB. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVBR. 








-This model for a baby’s feeding-bib is to be 
made of white flannel, bordered with herringbone- 
stitch in white, red, or blue French working eot- 
ton. The fringe is also of the same.cotton. Bibs 
should always be made of flannel, particularly 
when babes are cutting teeth; if made of cotton, 
the saliva constantly pouring from a baby’s 
mouth saturates the bib, and chills the child— 
this is not the case’ with flannel bibs. If made 
of damask, for an older child, simply as an eating- 
bib, it, might be made nearly to reach the termina- 
tion of the dress. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE, 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
No “Mrppie Crass” Here.—It is told by Mrs. Grundy 


that the President of one of the “ Art Kmbroidery Schools,” 3 


in a certain city which shall be nameless, said of the persous 
employed: “Oh, you know they are not ladies; they are only 
middle class.” 

What this self-opinionated woman meant by “middle 
class,” she may probably kuow, but certainly obody else 
does; for in this country there is no such thing recognized 
as “ middle class,” or any other “class.” We have no hered- 
itary rank to make invidious distinctions. There is no 
nobility to look down on less favored individuals. Every- 
body is the same in the eyes’of the law. Neither “upper 
class,” nor “ middle cluss,” nor “lower class,” is recognized. 
The poorest man is the peer of the richest, and is often very 
much better: sometimes intellectually, sometimes morally, 
sometimes both. To obey the laws, to fulfil one’s duties, 
never to wrong others: that is the proof, in this favored land, 
of belonging to the really highest rank. “Do unto others as 


you would be done unto,” is the golden rule here; not,avin . 


some other countries, “cringe before rank and oppress your 
inferiors.” The honest day-laborer, who pays his debts, is 
infinitely “ better class” than the millionaire who gets rich 
by watering railroad stock, “making corners,” or eugi- 
neering worthless bonds on a deluded public. 

But to come back to the case in point. Even if judged by 
her own standard, most of the employees, whom this “ fine 
lady ” stigmatized as “middle class,” were probably better 
than herself. We know for a fact that the workers in these 
“Art Schools” are generally persons in “reduced circum- 
stances,” as it is called. That is to say, they have once been 
comparatively well-off; have been used, more or less, to the 
luxuries of life; have gone to good schools; have lived ia 
homes and mixed with people that were socially cultivated, 
yes, even elegant. A change in fortuné has reduced them 
to the condition of “ bread-winners.” But would that make 
them “ middle class,” even supposing there was such a one 
in America? It certainly would not in England, where 
these distinctions maintain, as they maintain in all worn-out 
communities which still remain partly semi-feudal. In 
those lands, “once a lady always a lady,” is the rule. Alas! 
if such a rule, which, of course, carries its converse, were 
enforced here, many a plutocrat.of a woman, who now Calls 
others “middle class,” might find she was “ middle class” 
herself. _ 

But all these distinctions in this free republic are, as we 
said before, absurd: nay, offensive, even insolent. There are 
io “classes” in the United States: Nobody is, by birth or 
fortune, per se, better than another. There are distinctions, of 
course. But they depend not on whether one is rich and 
another poor; not whether one follows this avocation for a 
livelihood, or follows another; but whether one is honest or 
the reverse, cultivated or not, learned or ignorant, self- 
seeking or the reverse, courteous or boorish. These are the 
real distinctions. As you belong to one or the other, you 
belong to the “upper” or the “ middle” class, if there are 
any such classes, 


How To Transrer Patrerns.—The directions given in 


the February number, for transferring the “D’Oyley Pat- ; 
terns,” will answer for transferring any other pattern, or ‘ 


for “a dress-patterns on the Supplement. 
) 


Steet AND Woop Enoravinas.—An “old subscriber” 
‘ asks us why no process of engraving has ever been invented, 
to rival the force, yet delicacy, of an engraving on steel. We 
; answer, that a steel-engraving owes its superiority partly to 
2 the harduess of the steel, and partly to the manner in which 
it is printed. The hardness of steel allows of exquisitely 
fine lines, such as can never be produced in the coarser filre 
of wood. The lines are cut into the metal, while in wood 
the lines are raised, as in the case of type. Of course, at is 
quite impossible, from such lines, to produce the fineness 
and delicacy that distinguish a steel-eigraving. 
3 The printing, too, is different. In pritting from a steel- 
engraving, the plate is first covered all over with ink ; then 
the surface, is polished clean; the result being, that ink is 
left only in the lines that have been cut into the steel. A 
piece of paper is then laid on the plate, and both are then 
passed under the roller of a printing-press, especially adapted 
; 
2 





for this purpose. The result is an engraving such as is seen 
in this number: “Iv the Hay-Mow.” 

A wood-evgraving, on the contrary, is printed on an ordi- 
uary privting-press. The latter will frequently throw off 
thousands of impressions in an hour. But it is a quick 
workman who can print three hundred impressions from a 
steel-plate in an hour. Sometimes, steel-engravings are 
transferred to a lithographic stone. In this way, thon- 
$ sands can he printed in an hour, at comparatively small 
expense. But the delicacy of the engraving is entirely lost 
in this process. 

“THanks Or Toe Nation.”—A subscriber writes : “I con- 
sider ‘ Peterson’ worth twice the price you ask. Living in 
the country, ag we do, the Supplement patterns are invalu- 
able. They are worth the price of the magazine. I 
think the builder up of such a book as ‘ Peterson’ is a pub- 
lic benefactor. Your influence can never die. It has done 
much to refine the present generation, You deserve the 
thanks of the nation.” 

A Drink For Consumptives.—Take one ounce of Irish 
moss, wash it well twice in boiling water, pour a little cold 
water on it, and let it stand all night. The next day add to 
it one quart of fresh milk, some lemon-peel, and two blades 
of mace; boil all slowly until the milk is thick ; put loaf- 
sugar in a basin, and strain the milk on it. It should be 
stirred while boiling, to prevent the moss settling on the 
bottom of the sancepan. 

“In Tue Hay-Mow.”—Our principal engraving, this 
{ mouth, is after an English picture by Mrs. Allingham, an 
artist of great repute in studies of this kind. It is a charm- 
$ Mo’ 





ingly suggestive affair, Few of us but remember, away 
pe m childhood, happy hours spent in just such a hay- 


For Ovr Cororep Patrern, in this number, we give a 
design for a Tidy, to be worked on Java canvas. This is in 
reply te numerous requests, These designs for Java canvas 
appear to be the most popular things we publish. 


“Tie Queen Or ALL.”—The Bellows Falls (Vt.) Times 
says: “Peterson for 1883 holds its own as the queen of all 
{ the lady’s magazines.” 
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Our Unutvaned Pretivms For’ 1883.—Our premiums; Appitions To C1vts'may We’ made; at ‘the price paid by 
for getting up clubs for this year are unusually fine. ’ the rest of; the clubj,at any time during the year, , And 
One is the stecl-engraving, (27 inches: by 20\) “Clirist } wheu enough additional subscribers have been sent, you 
Before Pilate,” the most wonderful picture of the century, as } will be entitled. to another. premium, or premiums, .pre- 
is everywhere ‘admitted, ‘The enterprise of “ Peterson,” in } cisely as if it were a;new club. Go on, therefore, adding 
engraving this maguificent work of art, at a cost that } ito, your)clubs and earning premiums, 
would ‘stagger ordinary publishers, ‘is concedéd, on all } wine 
hands, to be beyond precedent... Every family in the land “A Marve. Or Beavuty,”—This is. what the Brookville 
ought to have a copy of this superb engraving. i (Pa.) Democrat calls this magazine, adding: “ We can scarcely 

But as there, are some persons who already have their } see how ‘any lady can keep house without it; its fashion- 
walls covered with engravings, or may prefer something 3 plates and household receipts render it indispensable,” 
else, we Offer, in place of the ‘ Christ Before Pilate,” either 
our Illustrated Quarto Album, a very beautiful ornament 
for the centre-table, or a handsome Photograph Album. In 
all such cases, however, say which Alvum is preferred. 

For many clubs, av extra copy of the magazine will be The Colonel's Daughter: Or, Winning His Sptite. By Capt. 
sent. For others, and larger ones, a copy of the engraving } Charles King, U.S. A. 1 vol, 12mo. Philadelphia: J. B. 
or either of the Albums. The inducements to get up clubs ’ Lippivicott'& Co\—It is pleasant, amid the deluge of Evglish 
were never before so great, and probably will never be so , novels reprinted in the United States, to come upon a story 
great again. But see the offers on second page of cover. } that is not only written by an American, but also has its 

Now is the time to get up clubs for 1883. If you defer t00 }. sation entirely in this country. | “The Colovel’s Daughter,” 
long, others may get ahead of you. Every year we receive > in othér respects’ also, is a noteworthy fiction. It is full of 
letters saying: “If I had commenced sooner, I could. have } incident, and the incidents all happen naturally, | Theichar- 
done much better, for everybody likes Peterson.” Specimens ? acteis aredrawn from ‘real life, and not “evolved from the 
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are sent, gratis, if written for, to get up clubs with, 


We Insert ADVERTISEMENTS, in a few extra pages at the 
end of each number, because it is a great convenience, espe- 
cially to persons living’ in remote rural districts, to Know 
where to buy articles they want, and get them by mail. But 
awe ussume no further responsibility. We give the advertiser 
a chance to speak of his wares, but the public must deter- 
mine for itself whether he over-states his case, or not. We 
do not guarantee advertisements. No magazine, or ncews- 
paper does, cr can, 

Back Numsers of this magazine can always be had by 
addressing the publisher. Sometimes, when local agents 
run out of their supply, they say that even the current num- 
ber is not in print. But by remitting eighteen cents to us, 
you can always be supplied with it, or any other. 


“Tur Hovsrnorp Favonrite.”—The Lisle (N. Y.) Gleaner 
says of this magazine: “ It-has been the household favorite 
for years in the United States; and the post-office that does 
not receive a copy must be indeed in the very wilds of 
America.” 


inner consciousness ” of the author, as is so much the fashion 
just now. Most of the scenes transpire at an army post in 
Arizona. The love passages are told with delicacy, often with 
pathos. The character of the ‘hero, Lieutenant Truscott, is 
a very noble one: chivalrous, high-minded, brave, self- 
sacrificing, the type of the real gentleman. The author has 
dedicated his very’ brilliant novel to Mre. J. B. Ricketts, the 
wife, we believe, of General Ricketts. 
Mr. Tsaacs.' By F. Marian Cramford. 1 vol.,12mo, New 
York: Macmillan & Co.—This is a remarkable book, though 
it can hardly be called a remarkable novel, for the story is 
the weakest part of it, aud a novel without a story is only a 
} make-believe. In “Mr. Isaacs” there is hardly any story at 
all. The scene is laid in the East Indies, principally at 
Simla, in the Himalayas, and the hero of the tale is a Persian 
of the purest Iran blood. There ar@some good descriptive 
passages in the book, especially that of a tiger-hunt; but 
the best parts are quite of another kind, and on 4 higher 
level. There may seem to be, to some readers, a little too 
much of'transcendentalism in the conclusion. Nevertheless it 
is a noble one;' and even those who might have wished it 
otherwise will realize this, after all. 

Portia. By the Author of “ Molly Bawn,” etc., etc. 1 vol., 
12mo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. It would be im- 
possible for the author of “Molly Bawn” to write a dull 











Mitx As, A CLeanser.—Try the effect of a t pful of 
milk in your pan of hot. water, when you are washing up 
the dishes. It will soften hard water, and prevent the hands 
from chapping, besides giving to the dishes a brilliant polish 
after wiping. 

Ir Is Imposstpte, as we have often said before, to comply 
with all the requests wé receive for patterns, etc., etc. We 
give, however, as many as we have room for, selecting those 
for which there seemis the greatest demand. 


Cure Your Cove.—Warm two lemons in the oven, put 
the juice with four ounces of the best honey, two spoonfuls 
of Florence oil. Mix; take a spoonful when the cough 
threatens, Excelient in asthma and bronchitis. 

Contrisurors Must Keep copies of their articles, if they 
wish them preserved. We do not undertake to return MSS. 
that we cannot use. : 


Any Oruer Ove or Our Pagwrom Enoravines will be 
sent, in place of “ Christ Before Pilate,” if preferred. 


Story. But we think she succeeds best in gay and sparkling 
tales like that, than in one like this, over which the shadow 
$.of doom hangs from the first. Still, even in “ Portia,” there 
3 are some of the characters that brighten it up, especially that 
$ of Dulce, and in another way that of Dicky Browne. Never- 
; theless, in. all second-rate novels, the troubles of the actors 
; are out of all proportion to the.circumstances. The lovers go 
into. agonies of grief, they break off engagements, when a 
$ word or two, that any persons of sense would speak, would 
; set all right. It was not in this way that Thackeray, or 
i George Eliot, or even Trollope, made a reputation. 
> The Duchesse Undine. By Hanson Penn Diltz. 1 vol., 12mo. 
}, Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—Though a vein of 
} tragedy.rans through this book, yet the ending, at least for 
$ the principal characters, is a happy one. Perhaps this is, on 
the whole, the best for a novel; for while the readers seek 
; in it for incident, even for passion sometimes, no one cares 
‘ to have the conclusion sorrowful. The scene in this story 
$ opens on the coast of Florida; afterwards is transferred to 
Europe; and finally comes'back to America again. The tale 
js fall of romance, and is just’ such & story as the young, 
especially if imaginative, will like to read, 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
“Greatest Vartety For Least Money.”—A lady, send- i a 
ing a club for 1883, says: “These ladies took, last year,a } [Mxprcat Borany—Or Tae Garpen, Fisip, ann Forest,] 


different magazine ; but when they compared yours with it, adios 

they saw the difference, and so would not take it this year. BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A. M., M. PD, 

‘We like Peterson’s the best,’ they said. For myself, I could aa 

not do without it. There is a party here that tried to tempt me 0, IXI.—Houty—Honse-Tatt—Hypranaga, Etc. 


‘away by illasive promises I told them I could not listen to Poe Ho.ty—Ilex opaca—is a beautiful evergreen tree, 
them, for Peterson gave the greatest variety, and of the best { found in woods from MassacMlisetts to Louisiana. Leaves 
kind, for less money; and I have convinced them, by show- ; alternate, thick, smooth, oval, spinescent-at the apex, and 
ing my book, that this was so. They said they thought they | with remote repand spinescent teeth; calyx four-touthed, 
were taking a magazine that could not be beat; but when I } persistent; flowers small, white, lateral, single or clustered; 
showed them ‘Peterson,’ they said they had been mistaken. { petals four; drupe red, ovoid, with four bony nvtlets, five- 
I have the promise of a great many more. You will soon ; ribbed on the convex back. 
hear from me, ‘therefore, again.” And hundreds write in The leaves of the holly have long enjoyed a high reputa- 
the same strain. tion as a substitute for the Peruvian bark and quinine. In 
j intermittent fevers it has been much lauded, given in 
Tue Suam AND Tre Reat.—Every good thing has its host ( raed drachm doses of the powdered leaves, half hour before the 
of imitators; every genuine article its counterfeits. expected chill ; or half an ounce of the leaves boiled in eight 
manners and wicked habits have theirs also; but he ne ounces-of water to hulf the quantity, constitutes one dose, to 
shams the bad never boasts of it, while they who ape the } be taken daily two hours before the expected paroxysm, till 
virtues of the good or simulate the genuine never hesitate } the disease yields. 
to place the counterfeit before the public m their most } The juice of the leaves, long ago, was esteemed a remedy 
alluring tones. When these people imitate, they always } for jaundice. The settlers in the pines, and other remote 
choose @ pronounced type or popular subject to copy from; : places from drug stores or physicians, should make a note 
and when they claim to be as good as “So-and-So,” or to sell / of this, as the tree is found in all parts of the country, 
an article equal to “So-and-So,” the public may depend upon } } through the use of which they might often relieve them- 
it that Mr. “So-and-So ” and his article are always the best ‘ selves, The active principle, ilecine, gives better results. 
of the kind. . Thus the sham is always proving the genuine HeiLyHock—Althea rosea, To name this old garden flow- 
merit of the thing it copies ering plant is sufficient. It is of the malvaceous (mallow) 
A firm of enterprising gentlemen produce and popularize ? family, and its roots, like those of the whole sisterhood, aro 
an article of household use, such as the Royal Baking Pow- { mucilaginous, and can be used to soothe irritations or 
der, whose convenience, usefulness, and real merit make for } inflammations. 
itself an immense and universal sale. A hundred imitators Horse-Tait—Eguisetum hyemale—Scouting-rush. Plants 
arise on every hand, and as they hold out their sham articles ‘ leafless ; stems simple, hollow, erect, about two feet, sulcate, 
to the public, yelp in chorus: “ Buy this; it's just as good as ; jointed, fistular between, separable at the joints. Sheaths 
Royal, and much cheaper!” The Royal Baking Powder is $ slightly dentate, crowning each internode. The sheaths are 
the standard the world over, and its imitators in their cry } short, one-quarter of an inch, ashy-white, but black at base 
that theirs is “as good as Royal,” are all the time empha- } and summit. A very marked, peculiar, aud pi 
sizing this fact. In their laborious attempts to show by } stem-plant in wet places, along river-shores, etc, The name, 
analysis and otherwise that the “Snowball” brand has as } scouring-rush, is derived from its use by families, where it 
much raising power “as the Royal,” or that the “Resur- ¢ grows, in scouring, for which it is well adapted by the 
rection” powder is as wholesome “as Royal,” or that the ; silicious character of its stems. In medicine, it is reputed — 
“ Earthquake ” brand is “as pure as the Royal,” as well as ? diuretic, and used in dropsical diseases and those of the 
by their contortive twistings of chemical certificates and } urinary organs. The homeopaths also use it in infinitesimal 
labored efforts to obtain recognition from the Government } doses in the latter troubles. It certainly possesses the merit 
hemists and prominent scientists who have certified the { of being perfectly safe when so used. 
superiority of ‘Royal over all others, they all admit the HyprancEa—Hydrangea arborescens—Seven-barks, An 
“Royal” to be the acme of perfection, which it is their } indigenous shrub, with opposite simple leaves; corolla val- 
highest ambition to imitate. But the difference between } vate in the bud, flowers white-red, cymous, radiate. Growing 
the real and these imitations, which copy only its general } four to six feet high in woods, shady places, and along 
appearance, is as wide as that between the paste and the } streams, southward. The root is used to some extent in 
true diamond. The shams all pay homage to the “ Royal!” } medicine. Doctor Butler, a missionary among the Cherokee 
Indians, employed the roots with great advantage, appar- 
ently, in calculous affections, in gravelly deposits in the 
Horsrorp’s Actp PHospuate in inebriety. Doctor 0.8. { urine, and it still retains considerable reputation in such 
Fllis, Wabash, Ind., says: “I prescribed it for a man who } complaints. Our leading druggists and chemists make a 
had used intoxicants to excess for fifteen years. He thinks { fluid extract, which is now generally used, and is most con- 
it of much benefit to him.” venient also for those who are afflicted to try. 
HoneysucKLe—Lonicera Japonica and L. Caprifolium. Or- 
naments of our gardens, lawns, and piazzas. A syrup pre- 
Suppen CHANags of the weather often catis pulmonary, } pared from the sweet-scented flowers has been used with 
bronchial, and asthmatic troubles. Brown's Bronchial benefit in some cases of asthma. The expressed juice of the 
Troches will allay the irritation which induces coughing. } leaves is used to relieve the pain and inflammation of bee 
Sold only in boxes. Price twenty-five cents. stings. 




















James Pyie’s Peariine is admitted to be the best prep- PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


aration of the day for laundry purposes. It does away with Everything relating to this department should be 
the old laborious scrubbing, and cleanses fabrics without oti "I pants Editor: ” Pererson’s Magazine, Lock 
injury. Sold by all grocers. Box 437, Marblehead, Mass. 
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No, 188.—Worp-Squake. 

1. Spirits. 2: One who prays. 3. To annul. 4. A body 
of floating ice. 5. A native of Tarsus. 6.' To put in slavery. 
7. Lined with brick. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Atzeo SANDER. 

No. 189.—Hn1ema. 
The first is in bird, but not in blossom. 
The second is in blossom, not in bird. 
The third is in blurred, but not in stained. 
The fourth is in stained, but not in blurred, 
The fifth is in seen, but not in heard. 
The whole will name a singing bird. 


Eastport, Me. Burpock. 


No. 190,—Ruomporn. 

Across.——1.. A savory jelly. 2. Asmalidish. 3, Narration. 
4. Aseal.. 5, Plain Indian muslins. 6. A lord, 

Down.—1. A consonant. 2. A pronoun. 3, A stripling. 
4. Pestilence. 5, Sudden. 6. A marine deity, 7. To wash. 
8. The younger. 9. To touch gently. 10. In like manner. 
11. A consonant, 


&t. Joseph, Mo. Wup Rose. 


Answers Next Month. 
ANSWERS TO PuzzLEs In THE FepruARY NUMBER. 
No. 185. 
Walter Scott. 
No. 186. 
Bookworm. 
No. 187. 
1. Ash. 3. Pear. 
2.Eim. 4. Oak. 
5. Pine. 





HINTS FOR FLOWER GARDENING. 

“March may be termed planting and sowing month, Ever- 
greens cannot be moved ata better period. ' Deciduous flow- 
ering. shrubs, such as lose their leaves in winter, may be , 
removed or planted—syringas, roses, honeysuckles, meze- 
reons, laburnums, lilacs, jasmines (yellow and white), Guel- 
der roses, double cherry, double almond, kalmias, rhododen- 
drons, and azaleas. 

Harpy ANNUALS should be sown—candy-tuft, white and 
purple larkspurs and delphiniums, lupins of various colors, 
sunflowers of the large kind, poppies of all descriptions, 
tropceolums and nasturtiums, the scabious, sweet peas, dwarf 
lychnis, lunaria or moonwort, termed in country places 
“Honesty” and “Venus’s Looking-Glass,” the prettiest of 
all hardy flowers, as its seeds, enclosed in a white, shining 
oval case, and firmly fixed on its stem, is a pretty decoration 
for winter bouquets; the sweet-scented rocket, heart’s-ease 
or pansies (the pensees of the French), winter cherry, Vir- 
ginian stock borders, the annual antirrhinum or snap-dragon, 
marigolds, and French marigolds, and the common or wild 
marigold, mignonette, ten-week stocks of all colors, the 
tobacco plant, the eschscholtzia or Californian marigold, 
nemophillas and lobelia, the campanula or “ Blue Bells of 
Scotland” (blue and white), the crimson and pink dianthus, 
the canariensis, the tall, lovely cenothera, which opens its 
yellow flowers as the sun goes down, and many others. 

Hardy annuals which have sown their own seeds bloom 

Vou, LXXXIII.—18. 





earlier than seed sown in March or April. Self-sown seeds 
are independent, sturdy, and self-sustaining, but will not 
bear transplanting any more than those which are not self- 
sown. Thin the young plants, but do not transplant them. 
All hardy annuals should be sown the middle or latter end 
of March, or at the latest in April—this according to the 
mildness or severity of the season. Each kind to be sown 
in a different patch, in properly prepared earth, light and 
friable—that is, well dug, and with liberal allowauce of leaf- 
mold and # third part of sand. 

For tHe Manner or Sowine Fine Sexep.—Scratch a little 
of the earth off the top to one side, then sprinkle in the 
seed, not too thickly—half an inch is sufficiently deep for 
small seed—now cover it lightly with the earth that was 
taken from the top, but avoid covering it too deeply. The 
larger kinds, as mallows, lupins, and sunflowers, and other 
flowers of a similar nature, should have only three seeds 
sown in a patch, and be not more than one inch in depth in 
the earth. 

When the plants are two inches high, thin out the weak- 
est, but do not transplant them. 

Sweet peas should be sown early in March, and round and 
upon them strewed a circle of sharp sand, to keep off worms 
and insects. If peas, beans, and seeds are plunged for half 
an hour in cold water, the imperfect will float and the good 
sink. 

In the early part of March, transplant biennials (two-year- 
old plants)—sweet-williams, wall-flowers, columbines, rose 
campions, everlasting sunflowers, fox-gloves. f 

Plant out layered carnations of last year into places where 
they are to remain. 

Pansy Beps or Borpers or Panstrs.—Select plants with 
five or six branches to each, and peg them into the ground 
at equal distances, leaving about two inches of the top part 
of the branch above the ground. Sow pansy seed for next 
year, polyanthus seed also. 

Roses.—Cut back the shoots of moss and Provence roses 
to three or four buds. Hybrid perpetuals—but not China 
roses—and other hybrids, that is, roses budded on other 
roses, raised from two different kinds, the strong shoots of 
these to be cut within six or eight buds from the bottom, 
removing all the small sprays and cross branches and spurs 
which last season produced blossom, leaving the shoots at 
regular distances, and cut close to a bud. 

Hybrid China roses will not bear the knife, for if pruned 
as other hybrids, they will scarcely put forth a flower. The 
shoots should be left nearly their full length, merely cutting 
the tips and thinning other shoots. In pruning, cut close 
to the bud, 

Sweet-briars and Austrian-briars to be pruned in a similar 
manner. The sweet-briar blossom is a lovely pink color; 
the Austrian is red or yellow inside the petals, and the re- 
verse on the outside. 

To have a succession of flowers on the briars and roses, it 
is only necessary to leave some of the trees and bushes un- 
pruned till April 

Commence pruning and nailing roses and climbers against 
walls, y 

Any hardy roses may be transplanted, and these will 
bloom late in the year. 

Plant out biennials sown last year. 

Prepare ground in a warm corner for sowing ten-week 
stocks; if the weather be mild, these may be sown now. 

Roll lawn and grass walks. Now isa good time, not later, 
to plant box and cerastium edgings. 

The borders in shrubberies and flower-beds must be 
thoroughly forked, and in shrubberies, manure placed deep, 
without touching the roots. The flower-beds to have only 
leaf-manure, and very careful forking. 

Rockeries should now be made or repaired with saxifrage, 
sedums (formerly known as house-leek, or rather house- 
lichens)—a great variety of these are to be had cheap: the 
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alyssum, white, yellow, and purple, Iberis sempivirens, or 
perpetual candy-tuft, and many creeping plants, 

Violets of all kinds, including the Neapolitan, the 
of all, should be planted in the same way as pansies ; but if: 
frosty weather, shelter with evergreen boughs placed over } ; 
them, and by the end of September splendid plants will be > 
made, which will blossom early. Double violets, blue and { 
white, are the hardiest. 

Violets should be planted facing the west; the soil should } 
be leaf-mold, sand, aud light loamy soil. The runners to be } 
raised with a fork, the most pact and youngest selected, } 
and planted eight inches apart every way. 











SUMMER ROSES. 

Roses TO BLoom 1n JuNE.—What we have said in another 
place about lawns, we repeat here about summer roses. It 
is better to know too early than too late; and therefore we 
anticipate the season. What we have to say here is about 
summer roses, especiaHy these that bloom in June. 

Now, as every lady knows, there is a large family of plants 
that belong espocially to the month of June, that bloom 
only in that month, and are essentially called annuals. This 
class includes a great variety of beautiful roses, many of 
which have become almost extinct since the general intro- 
duction of hybrids, perpetuals, teas, and standards, so largely 
propagated by the florists, and so generously planted year 
after year by the owners of handsome gardens. The China, 
the cabbage, the damask, the noisettes, the sweetbrier, whose 
delicious perfume after a summer shower is something to be 
long r bered, the deli eglantine, the dark-crimson 
velvet, the variegated or calico rose, the hundred-leaf or 
Burgundy, the single yellow roses, the Baltimore belle, the 3 
Queen of the Prairies, Madame Plantier, the gravilla or $ 
seven sisters, the crown, the maiden’s blush, and many other 3 
exquisite varieties might be enumerated. That these are 
only June bloomers has served to decrease their popularity 
to some extent; indeed, they are now seldom seen in the old, 
and scarcely ever in the new gardens, and yet the wonder- 
ful luxuriance of the June bloom by them produced, ren- 
ders them highly desirable where room enough is afforded 
for their growth and culture. 

The spirea, the shrubs, the wigelia-rosa, the golden-elder, 
the peonies, the snow-balls, syringa, mock-orange, Philadel- 
phus, the white fringe, the horse-chestnut, the honey- 
suckles, the mist-tree, many of the finest varieties of the 
clematis, the iris or flag, with royal purple, white, bronzed, 
and variegated flowers of the most delicate hues, and the 
bright yellow harvest, and the pure white candidum, some- 
times called the annunciation lily, all come with the myriads 
of flowers that welcome June in cultivated inclosures. 

It would be well to keep this catalogue on hand, and have 
it ready, when you want your early summer roses to plant 
out, which, after all, will be very soon. In our February 
number, there were advertisements from a large number of 
florists, any one of whom would supply you, at a fair price. 
To them we refer. 














LAWN GARDENING, 

A We.t-Kerr Lawn.—It is of course too early in the year 
for your lawn to be green with grass. In many parts of the 
United States, indeed, the snow is still on the ground. But 
it is always best to know too soon, ratlrer than too late, what 
to do to have a handsome lawn. No matter whether your 
bit of grass is only a few feet square, or covers whole acres, 
it ought to be kept in good condition. Nothing, not even 
flowers, adds so much to a dwelling as a well-kept lawn. 





In the first place, then, unless your grass-plot is exceed- 
ingly ,small, you. will fiid it economical to have a lawn- 
; mower, But its use should not be governed by any rule. 
such as “mow once a week,” but by the condition of the 
grass, In midsummer more injury may result from mowing 
too frequently than from cutting too seldom. Last summer, 
for example, was an especially dry one, in most parts of the 
} United States, and many lawns were injured by having the 
} grass cut too frequently. ‘’s 

The next point is the weeds in the lawn. Weeds here, as 
elsewhere, are annual and perennial, aud they may be unde- 
sirable grasses or other kinds of plants. Tuke the perennial 
weeds, for example; these come from seeds brought on in 
manure, or taken there otherwise. These are cut back each 
time the mower is used, and hardly, if at all, noticed in the 
spring months, In midsummer, when we mow less fre- 
quently, to give the grass a chance, these weeds, which we 
have been unintentionally pruning iu the early months, are 
quite ready to assert themselves. Plantains, docks, thistles, 
and others not before noticed, will, in the short rest we give 
to the grass, make themselves conspicuous. The best treat- 
ment for such perennial weeds, even on a large lawn, is 
hand weeding. A long knife or a chisel-shaped “spud,” 
thrust well down to cut the root, will allow the plant to be 
pulled up without disturbing the grass. In England, they 
have a contrivance for killing such plants, which places 
a few drops of oil of vitriol (sulphuric acid) on the cen- 
tre of each. We have not had occasion to try this; but 
those who make the experiment should keep in mind the 
destructive effect of the acid upon the clothing, and the 
fact that it should not come in contact with the fingers, 
etc. Annual weeds, as a general thing, are of but little 
consequence after the first year, as the frequent mowing sub- 
dues them. One of the worst of these is a grass, the “ crab- 
grass” ( Panicum sanguinale.) It appears late, and its prostrate 
stems lie close to the ground, taking root at every joiut. 
This is also known as “ finger-grass,” and bears its flowers 
and seeds in a panicle that looks like the frame of an um- 
brella. Whenever the flowers of this appear, the lawn 
should be mowed, to prevent the ripening of seeds, and it 
will be safe to rake off the mowings, lest the immature seed 
ripens after the grass is cut. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

BGS-Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

MEATS. 

Stewed Mutton-Chops.—Trim away nearly all the fat from 
a thick chop, taken from the middle of the loin; place it in 
asmall brown earthenware stewing-pot; add a large pinch of 
salt, a small one of pepper, and a finely-minced onion. If 
this last be objected to, it can be omitted. Cover the chop 
with water, put on the lid of the pot, set it in a saucepan of 
water, and let it boil gently for an hour and a half, until 
perfectly tender. When done, drain away the gravy from 
the chop, put it in a basin, which set in another containing 
cold water, in order that the fat may rise quickly. Having 
carefully removed every particle of grease from the gravy, 
boil it in a stewpan, and thicken it with a teaspoonful of 
flour mixed in cold water until smooth. Put the gravy into 
the stewing-pot with the chop; let them simmer gently fir 
ten minutes, and serve. 

“Toad. in the Hole” from Cold, Meat.—Take some rather 
thick slices of cold underdone beef, seasoning with salt and 
pepper. Make a batter by beating the whites and yolks 
separately of four eggs. Toa pint of milk add the yolks of 
the eggs, and enough flour to make a batter. Lastly put in 
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a little salt, and stir in gradually the whites-of the eggs. 
Pour the batter into a deep baking-dish, and lay the meat on 
the top. Set it in the oven, and bake it a nice brown. 

Nice Patties from Underdone Beef.—Cut the beef into small 
pieces; season with pepper, salt, and a little chopped onion ; 


rn + 


{ CAKES. 


Seed Loaf.—Mix together four ounces of ground rice, six 
ounces of flour, two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, one tea- 
spoonful of carbonate of soda, and two tablespoonfuls of 





make a plain paste, and roll it out thin; fill it with meat, 
and bake it a light-brown. 
VEGET, i 

Buttered Parsnips.—Boil tender and scrape ; slice a quarter 
of au inch thick lengthwise; put into a saucepan with three 
tablespeonfuls of melted butter, pepper and salt, and a little 
chopped parsley; shake over the fire until the mixture 
boils; lay the parsnips in order upon a dish; pour the same 
over them, and garnish with parsley. It isa pleasant addi- 
tion to this dish to stir a few spoonfuls of cream into the 
game after the parsnips are taken out. Boil up and pour it 
upon them. 


Hominy.—Put some water on the fire, and when it boils 2 


add a little salt; drop in gradually the hominy, and boil 
fifteen to twenty minutes, stirring well all the time with a 
wooden spoon; serve with milk or cream. If preferred, it 


may be boiled in milk in the same way, It also makes excellent ; 


puddings cooked in the same way as rice or tapioca; but it 
should be well soaked before cooking; it may also be made 
into shapes, and served with jam or custard. 

Fried Potatoes.—Peel a raw potato as apples are peeled ; let 
the parings be as near as possible the same thickness, and 
let them be as long as possible. Dry them thoroughly in a 
cloth, put them in the frying-basket, and plunge it in boiling 
hot lard. When the chips are a golden color, drain them 
well in front of the fire, sprinkle fine salt over them, and 
serve. 

Ilow to Prepare Vegetables.—These should never be washed 
until immediately before being prepared for the table. 
Lettuce is made almost worthless in flavor by dipping it in 
water some hours before it is served. Potatoes suffer greatly 
through the washing process. They should not be put in 
water till just ready for boiling. 


DESSEPTS. 


Velvet Pudding.—Five eggs beaten separately, one teacupful 
of white sugar, four tablespoonfuls of corn-flour, dissolved 
in a little cold milk, and added to the yolks and sugar. Boil 
three pints of sweet milk, and pour into it the yolks and 
sugar while boiling. Remove from the fire when it has 
become quite thick. Flavor with vanilla, and pour into a 
baking-dish. Beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, 
with half a‘teacupful of white sugar; then pour it over the 
top of the pudding, and return it to the stove until it is 
slightly browned. Eat with sweet sauce. It is delicious, 

Arrowroot Pudding.—From a quart of new milk take a 
small teacupful, and mix it with two large spoonfuls of 
arrowroot, Boil the remainder of the milk, and stir it 
amongst the arrowroot; add, when nearly cold, four well- 
beaten eggs, with two ounces of pounded loaf-sugar, and the 


same of fresh butter broken into small pieces; season with . 


grated nutmeg, Mix it well together, and bake in a buttered 
dish fifteen or twenty minutes. 

Tapioca Pudding.—Cover a cup of tapioca with water for 
several hours; add the yolks of three eggs, a. cup of sugar, 
half a teaspoonful of salt, and a quart of milk; mix well 
together, and bake in a quick oven half an hour; then lay 
the whites of the eggs, beaten to a froth, on the top; to be 
eaten cold, with flavored cream. 

Spanish Oream.—One ounce of gelatine, three pints of 
milk, six eggs, eight tablespoonfuls of sugar; cook the gela- 





ern 


y seeds. Beat four ounces of butter to a cream; add 
six ounces of loaf-sugar crushed, three eggs well beaten, and 
half a gill of cream or milk. Beat the butter, sugar, eggs, 
aud cream for fifteen minutes; stir in the flour, seeds, etc., 
as quickly as possible, and pour into a cake-tin. Bake an 
} hour in a moderate oven. ‘ 
) Breakfast Cakes.—Take three pounds of flour; mix with it 
as much warm water as will form a Very thick batter, and 
yeast enough to make it rise. should be done over 
night. In the: morning, stir info the battef an ounce of 
; melted butter, and add a little flour so as to form a very soft 
, dough’; make it out into small rolls, taking care to handle it 
as little as possible. Let it stand till light, and bake in a 
} rather quick oven. 
3 Tea Biscuit.—Into three pounds of flour, rub a quarter of 
3 a pound of butter, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, and a 
} little salt; dissalve on speonful of bicarbonate of soda in a 
little milk. Stir this into the flour and butter, add the soda, 
} then a little milk, so as to form a rather soft dough. Roll it 
2 out in sheets about half au inch thick; cut into cakes, and 
bake in a quick oven, 

Soft Gingerbread.—Mix one pound of flour and a table- 
spoonful of ground ginger; rub in four ounces of butter; 
, beat up-two eggs in half a pound of golden syrup, and stir 
; into the flour. Make into a soft paste, und bake in a square 
} shallow tin, in a moderate oven, being careful not to 
scorch it. 
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Fie. 1.—Watxkine-Dress, or Sorr Wooren Prarp. The 
bottom of the skirt is trimmed with two deep side-plaited 
flounces. The skirt is caught at the bottom, and falls loosely 
above the upper flounce. The drapery at the back comes 
from the opening in the jacket, and is caught at the bottom, 
to correspond with the skirt. The jacket, of the same 
material as the dress, has a deep rolling collar, is double- 
breasted, and is cut away at the bottom, in front. Straw 
bonnet, trimmed with pink poppies and poppy-colorei surah. 
The cravat, bow at the back of the dress, and parasol, are 

all of poppy-colored surah, 

Fie. 1.—Hovse-Dress, or Micnonerre-Green CAMEL’s- 
) Harr. The skirt is trimmed with two side-plaited flounces, 
the lower one being the narrower. The tunic, which falls 
over the upper flounce, is cut in deep points, which are 
‘ trimmed with very narrow fringe. The rounded paniers 
‘ are trimmed with the same kind of fringe, but a little 
; wider. The drapery at the back is much puffed, and forms 
a large tournure. The high cutrass-shaped basque has a col- 
lar of velvet, and the cuffs are of velvet, 

Fig. 11.—Visiting-Dress, or BLug Suran. The skirt is 
laid in lengthwise plaits, with a narrow plaited ruffie at the 
bottom. A straight breadth of the surah is much puffed, 








at the back, to admit of the drapery of the skirt, is cut away 
at the sides, and has a very deep vest of okd-gold-colored 
satin. The collar, trimmings ou the sleeves, and parasol, are 
of old-gold color. Bonnet of Tuscan straw, trimmed with 
blue corn-flowers and daisies. 
} Fic. 1v.—Watxine-Dress, or DARK-GREEN CASHMERF, 
} Sporren with Rep. The bottom of the skirt has a narrow 


; 
N 
and forms the drapery at the back. The.long jacket opens 


tine one hour in the milk; then, when it comes to a boil, 3 knife-plaiting of cardinal-red surah, the color of the spots 
beat the yolks of the eggs with the sugar, and stir in; let it , on the dress. The skirt/has a fan-shaped plaiting down the 
simmer; then take off the fire, and pour over it the whites { frout of the dress,and a narrow plaiting of the cashmere 
of the eggs beaten to a froth; flavor with lemun or vauilla, } around the bottom, The sides of the dress are quite plain, 
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and are trimmed with a narrow bias band of the red surah. 
The drapery at the back is very simple. The very deep 
jacket buttons down to below the waist, where it slants off, 
showing the whole of the front of the skirt. It has a deep 
square collar and large pockets, and is trimmed with the 
cardinal-red surah. Felt bonnet, of grayish-green, trimmed 
with cardinal-red surah. 

Fig. v.—Watkine-Dress, or Lignt Fawn-CoLorep PLarIp 
pE Bee. The bottom is trimmed with three narrow ruf- 
fles, the middle one of which is of dark-brown silk. The 
skirt is plain, with drapery at the back, formed by a long 
piece of the material, looped. The Princess overdress is 
turned back at the front, faced with brown silk, and fastened 
with small steel buckles, passed through tongues of the silk. 
The body of the dress and sleeves are ornamented in the 
same way. Bonnet of gray felt, faced with brown, and 
trimmed with brown velvet and feathers, 


Fics. VI AND vul.—Front AND Back oF OvurT-0F-Door 


Dress, oF Fine Wooten Srripep MarTeriat, IN SHADES 


or Brown. The skirt is bordered with a plaiting of the 
material, over which falls a vandyked band of plain brown 
woolen stuff. The tunic is slightly gathered across the 
front, draped at the back, and faced with brown satin. The 
cloth bodice has a vandyked basque in front, and plaits at 
the back, and is ornamented with a brown satin piping. 
Brown straw bonnet, trimmed with red roses. 

Figs. vit AND 1x.—Back AND Front or In-poor Dress, 
or CHECKED Fovu.arp Six. The skirt is laid in flat box- 
plaits (these are, of course, mounted on muslin, or some 
other inexpensive material). The tunic is cut on the cross 
in front, and folded as a scarf. It is draped high in the 
centre, and furms points at the side. The cashmere bodice 
is cut out in battlements, and trimmed with fancy braid and 
two rows of buttons. 

Fic. x.—Hovse-Dress, or CREAM-CoLORED Non’s-VEILING. 
The skirt is ornamented with maroon-colored velvet bands. 
The tunic, crossing in front, is draped at the side. The 
bodice, which is cut with a short basque, has a simulated 
waistcoat, an officer's collar in Spanish lace, and epaulettes 
of ribbon loops. 

Fic. x1.—Hovar-Dress, or Exrotric-Bive Corn AND 
Vetver. The skirt is bordered with two satin kiltings, of 
electric-blue color. The cloth tunic is embroidered and 
scalloped, and trimmed with fleecy woolen pompons. The 
basque is of electric-blue velvet, with an embroidered collar. 


Fies. x11 AND xt11.—U.ster, Back AND Front. If 
needed for cool weather, it can be made of any heavy 
cloth; if for warmer weather or traveling, it may be of 
alpaca, tussore, or cashmere, and lined with a plaid silk, or 
with any bright-colored one. The ulster is gathered at the 


shoulders, and falls straight almost to the edge of the skirt. ’ 


It is open part way up the back, and buttoned down the 


front to the waist, where a belt draws it in to the figure. ; 


The wide sleeves are lined with colored silk, and turned 
back at the cuffs. The ribbons at the back, as well as those 
in front, are of the same color as the lining. The belt may 
be of the material of the ulster, or of leather. The dress is 
of black silk, trimmed with plaitings and gatherings. 


Fic. x1v.—Bonnet, oF SEAt-Brown Straw, trimmed with 
twine-colored lace, and large roses outside and below the 
brim. Brown satin strings. 


Fie. xv.—Hart, or Gray Straw, with brim turned up on 
the left side, and trimmed with black velvet and two black 
feathers. 


Fia. xvi1.—Bownet, or Biack Straw, trimmed with black 
velvet, and bird of Paradise, with long yellow feathers, 
Fie. xvu-—Janot Corban, made of Saxony lace, fast- 


ened beneath a velvet ribbon, and. oumenanat with a steel 
buckle. 


Fig. xviri.—Orricer Cotuar, made of Mechlin lace and 
a band of dark-blue plush, 


GenerAL RemMArks.—The new spring goods, which have 
already appeared in the shops, come in the most delicate 
colors, but of a less faded bue than was so fashionable but a 
short time since. 

It is quite impossible to name all the pretty woolen ma*\ 
terials that come, but they are so soft, and adapt themselves. 
80 well to the drapéry that is now used, that they are more ° 
popular than silks, aud much less expensive. They are of 
all colors—some plain, some in soft indefinite plaids and 
stripes, and some spotted and figured, These last are ex- j 
ceedingly pretty, but should only be purchased when one y 
has a number of gowns, as they are too pronounced to be 
put on and worn day after day; black, and unobtrusive 
colors, are much better, with a limited wardrobe, The 
same may be said of the make of adress. If the purse is 
long and the gowns numerous, the colors and make may be 
more pronounced, but otherwise let both be quiet, and a 
variety made up with pretty fichus, knots of ribbon, little 
bunches of flowers, etc, 

An old color has been revived; we mean the reseda or 
mignonette-color, which was so popular six or eight years 
ago. It is quiet and pretty. 

A combination of colors, which some years ‘ago would 
have made most women exclaim “how ugly,” is very much 
worn, is carefully combined, and is very beautiful—we mean 
dark-red and pink. But not all reds and pinks go well to- 
gether, therefore care must be taken in their use. 

T here is some ulteration in the cut of skirts, which several 
of the leading dressmakers are adopting. The gored side- 
breadths are no longer used. The skirt, whether long or 
short, is cut with one middle-breadth, slightly sloped or 
curved towards the top at each side; the side-breadths are 
the same width at each end, made to fit the figure by two 
plaits at the waist, in each breadth; the back-breadths are 
quite straight, with the usual drawstrings to keep the fullness 
in place, but not to strain the front of the skirt. This is sup- 
posed to make the skirt set straight, instead of either cling- 
ing or going into a point, when the wearer moves, skirts 
are much the same width, but there is a slight tendency to 
increased fullness. Dresses for elderly ladies are made a 
trifle longer, and drapery in graceful folds and fullness is 
taking the place of paniers. To make the drapery set well, 
small plaits are put in around the waist and on the hips, 
hidden by the basque of the bodice. 

Bodices, when of cloth, and of a different material or 
color from the dress, are usually made tabbed, or cut in 
, Square ends or battlements. Coat-tail and postillion basques 
, are also popular, as well as those with points front and back, 
; for more dressy occasions. Sometimes the back has two 
points, from between which the drapery is passed, as in the 
; Second figure of our colored plate. 

Long slender-looking waists are just now the fashion, so the 
shoulder-seams are short, the sleeves set in high up, the 
body-darts made quite low, and all trimmings on a bodice set 
straight and close down the front. 

Traveling-dresses are now made jaunty and pretty: the 
old idea that “anything is good enough to travel in,” being 
quite exploded. The dress should always be neat, well-fit- 
ting, and not conspicuous. Some soft woolen material, that 
will shed the dust easily, is the best—such as bunting and 
serge, and an ‘admirable thing is'a good India foulard or 
pongee, though these are more expensive. 

Jackets, which are tight-fitting; as well as mantles, that 
are made with dolman sleeves or with no sleeves at all, but 
cut so that only the sides fall over the arm, are all equally 
worn. All depends on the fancy of the wearer. 

Bonnets are small ‘rather than large, even the pokes being 
smaller than were worn a year ago. 

The new hats are high in the crown, with narrow brims; 
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but these are not becoming to all persons, and anything is 
worn that suite the individual taste, 





OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rog pes Perits Ouamps. 


PPP LPAI 


Several changes in style are to he noted in the coiffure. - 
The. hair is a good deal worn in along narrow twist at the 
back, very much in the style of the old French twist, but 
less.voluminous, Some attempt bas been made to introduce 
the plainly parted hair and flat bandeaux affected by Eng- 
lish ladies, but not even the prettiest of faces can stand this 


} pecullarly unbecoming arrangement, and so frigzed and 


The glossy taffetas silks that have been out of fashion for { curled hair over the forehead remains in vogue. The very 


#0 long are being largely revived for dresseg for young girls, ; heavy magses of hair on the brow have been replaced by a 
but for evening and reception toilettes mostly. In pale-blue, } light fluffiness, that is itich prettier. and. more becoming. 
pink, and mauve; they are very tasteful, They are made | ; Snaded-ostrich plumes are much worn in the hair by elderly 
usually without any extraneous trimming, the short skirt } jadies, They must match the dress in’tint, unless black is 
being covered with four or five wide flounces, pinked at the § worn, when the plume maybe in shades of red or of lilac, 
edge, while the high corsage is made with slight paniers, } 4 single very large flower, placed low at one side of the 





edntinued-into adrapery at the back of the skirt. The.cor- > pack of the head, is also popular. 


sage is sometimes made with folds of the silk, shirred at the 
waist; these folds forming a ficha., For receptions or visit- 
ing, a toque or turban hat, in pale-colored plush and bead 
passementerie, matching the dress precisely in hue, is some- 
times worn. Skirt fronte are now often trimmed with a 
series of flounces of the material, put on in deep curves, or 
ese in slanting lines. The practice of making one side of } 
the dress different from the other, is becoming more gen- 
eral, but requires careful management to give a good effect. 

The pretty fashion of velvet corsages, worn with trained 
skirts of tulle, has been revived with great success for ball- 
room wear. But the skirt must no longer be of a paler 
shade than the corsage, but must match it precisely in tint, 
or else be entirely, white. The very darkest shades of blue, 
crimson, and olive are employed, the long-trained tulle skirt 
being covered with full draperies, looped with flowers in 
contrasting hues. Thus, with a corsage of sapphire-blue 
velvet and a tulle skirt of the same dark tint, large red pop- 
piys are used for trimming, and pale-pink roses with a deep 
ruby dress, Worth has just finished a toilette of this style, 
in oli¥e ¥elvet and tulle, the flowers being long trailing gar- 
lands of exquisite tea-roses. 

Ribbons are being largely employed in trimming, in the 
shape of loops and bows with floating ends, or else large set 
rosettes. The fashionable width is from an inch to an inch 
and a half, wide ribbon being rarely used. A very pretty 
trimming for a dress front, covered with lace draperies, is 
formed of lopg loops of ribbon, with long, ends, arranged 
with three loops placed longitudinally, and) finished with 
two ends, set around the hem and under the lowest lace 
flounce. This ribbon is of satin, in a pale tint, correspond- 
ing with that of the train of the dress. Similar rosettes, 
made very full, are placed upon tte instep of the slippers to 
be worn with the toilette, 

The latest style of opera-cloak is a loose long sacque, of 
pongee, foulard, or some other soft silk, plaited from the 
throat to the feet, and lined throughout with plush, in some 
brilliant color. This garment is fastened at the neck with a 
widé satin ribbon, of the same hue as the lining, and is 
drawn around the waist by another ribbon, placed inside. 
An ecru pongee, lined with brilliant red plush, and fastened 
with red satin ribbons, looks well; so, too, does a white 
foulard, with a very large chéne pattern of foliage, in pale- 
blue, made witha blue plush lining and blue ribbous. If 
figured silks or foulards are used, the pattern is always very 
large and scattered, and in chéne, mot brocade. The plain 
materials are the most elegant for this purpose, and also the 
most fashionable, They must be of the Very softest ‘and 
most pliable naturé, pongee being so far the most popular. 

For a slender young girl, no prettier evening-dress can-be 
dovised than @ short dress in cream, blue, or pale-pink satin, 
trimmed with, swansdown. If the young lady is thin, and 
has a long slender throat, a Louis XV collar, of swansdown, 
forms an elegant and becoming finish to the open corsage. 
Sable fur, in narrow bands, is used for trimming dresses, in 
white or pale-pink satin, for young. married, ladies, *P 
extremely becoming to a fair: mrs case 





Boynet-strings, made of hemmed bias bands of velvet, are 
worn tied in a large bow under the chin, and having a small 
lace or scarf-pin, in precious stones, to fasten the bow at 
3 one side, This pin should be small in size, and of an unob- 
> tensive pattern—a diamond fly or horse-shoe being the most 
; appropriate. * 

Monograms are no longer fashionable on note or letter 
paper. The most elegant ofthe Parisian elegantes now close 
their notes with a seal in-red wax, stamped with a mono- 


gram or with a crest, 
Luex H. Hooprr. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Grirt’s Dress, or Cueckeren Bier, or Two 
Suapes, or Gray. The bottom flounce is laid in alternate 
box and side plaits, and the upper one is only laid in side- 
plaits. The tunic is in sbawl-points at the sides. The very 
deep cape crosses in front, with two long rounded ends, 
which pass around the waist and fasten at the back, beneath 
the cape, which is gathered up with a bunch of gray satin 
ribbon. The trimming of the cape is bias gray satin. Hat 
of gray felt, trimmed with soft gray satin and gray plume. 

Fig. 11.—Boy’s Costume, or Brown Crotu. The knicker- 
bockers ‘are of medium width. The coat has a kilt-plaiting 
around the bottom, beneath a belt. The coat is double- 
breasted, ahd has a wide collar. 


Fig. 111.—Gint’s Dress, or MyRtte-GREEeN Camer’s-Harr. 
The flounce is laid in small side-plaits, The coat is of white 
cashmere, braided in white, and ‘hhas.a.cape also braided. 
Bonnet of white felt, trimmed with myrtle-green satin 
ribbon. 





OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 


After many urgent requests, we some time since established a 
Purchasing Agency, and_encowraged by the substantial recogni- 
tion that has followed out efforts to meet the wants of persons 
wishing the best selected goods from the EASTERN MARKETS, at the 
LOWEST PRICES, te again call. attention to our unsurpassed ad- 
vantages Jor supplying EVERYTHING wsed in the HOUSE, to the 
entire satisfaction of all who favor us with their orders. Special 
attention is given to every article bought; and the list incledes 
Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children's Wear, Wedding Ovéfits, 
Infants’ Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, end Birthday Presenk, ete. 

The advantages gained by all ‘persons sending their orders to 
our, Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
who have been served since it has been’ established, iw the saving 
ppucds bulges regeipt of 25 cents. Owrentars: 

on are 
free to any one writing for them, containing full particulars, and 


mode of doing business, Remember qll.are served, not only or 
subscribers, but tiny one else in want of goods or wearing apparel, 
Adana Sor our Purchasing Agency t 


aR ppermanfontions 
100 MRS. pect i 
P, 0. BOX, 3678) FDTD 
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DRY GOODS. 
Shopping® Mail. 


Jordan, Marsh 


& Co. 


Offer for the Spring and Summer trade a stock of desirable 
fabrics gathered from every principal market in the 
world, consisting of Suits, Cloaks, Shawls, Black Silks, 
Colored Silks, Satins and Velvets, Black Goods, Dress 
Coads, Woolens, Underwear, Small Wares, Hosiery, Gloves, 
CGentlemen’s Furnishing Goods, Buttons, Umbrellas, Para- 
sia and Worsted Goods, White Goods, Iamburgs, Fringes 
and Dress Trimmings, Handkerchiefs, Lace Goods, Collars, 
Cuffs, Ribbons, Ladies’ Ties, Cottons, Linens, Flannels, 
Llankets and Quilts, Prints, Linings, Millinery, Ladies’ 
Underwear, Infauts’ Wear, Corsets, Carpets, Upholstery, 
Doys’ Clothing, Misses’ Clothing, Books, Fancy Goods, 
Bags, Toilet Articles, Wrappers, Jewelry, Stationery, Shoes. 

In point of excellence and low’ prices our goods are 
unsurpassed, 

No matter in what part of the country you may live, 
you can buy advantageously at our store, appear in the 
very latest style, and in many instances save moncy. 


OUR LARGE 
Illustrated Catalogue 


—FOR— 


1883 


Will be ready for distribution about March 1, and will 
be sent, post-paid, to all who send their address, 

You should send now and have your name placed upon 
our list, 

Samples promptly forwarded. Orders executed with 
the most scrupulous care and despatch. 








JORDAN, MARSH 


«& Co. 
Washington and. Avon Streets, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
U.S. A. 
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OF THE 


WORLD | 


Silks and Pry Goods. 


PURCHASING BY PROXY. 


The mail order department at Sharpless & Sons’ is perfect 
in its most minute details, and throngh its systematic 
workings, shopping by mail is rendered easier, and is often 
mure satisfactorily done than in person. The articles 
ordered are selected by experts, who have thorough knowl- 
edge of their business, and faithfully obey their letter of 
instructions, or if the matter is left to their judgment, will 
display taste and skill in the choice of fabrics and gar- 
nishings. 

Letters of inquiry are promptly responded to, catalogues, 
price-lists and samples sent, estimates given for Bridal 
Trousseaux, Mourning and Traveling Outfits, School-Girls’ 
and Infants’ Wardrobes, and also Upholstery Furnishings 
for rooms and houses, All orders filled with care and 


despatch. Address, 
SHARPLESS & SONS, 
801, 808, 805 and 807 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


RY GOODS 
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“ Over as pene nn ty aa 
Drees beck Sale 
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ders nt’, Sy ge te 


tion, bd # HOP: ana é Cirle Ouest 
mo GOPER & CONARD, Oth & Market St, Phiteda, 
cof itease this Advertisement, uM 


~ EVERY LADY 


Should send for Strawbridge & Clothier’s Catalogue, which 
contains one hundred and’ twenty large pages, nearly one 
th d illustrations, and four pages of new music. Is 
especiully valuable to those who sliop by mail, or are 
interested in home art, ‘Send fifteen'cents for copy of same. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, Philadelphia, 
SEYMOUR’S SHEARS AND SCISSORS. 


Diamond Edge Warranted, are the most dur- 
able. “ The best are the che 
Ask your merchant to get thém for you, oF 













we will send, for $1.25, post- pair 
of ee shears, 8 inches in ogi Pal 


BiL00. Andee yam 


Henry Seymour Cutlery Co,, HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Silk Goods for Patchwork, Elegam 
LADIES Styles. Send 10¢, for Sample Picccs. 
@ GEM SILK CO., New Haven, Conn. * 
M a eae Leer der, Mf 
| harks as 
8. C. UPH he 3g doe 


PLENDID! 60 Latest Style Chromo Cards, name, 1%. 
Premium with3 packs. H.H. Pardee, New Haven, (t. 


40 re, Large New Chromo Cards (1¢83 series) Gold and Bilver. r. 
Assorted, nameon,10c. Nassau Card Co., Nassau, N. ¥ 
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Will wash 
Clothesthan any 
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from $75 to per emer Hel 
Totisto am agents, $3. Also o 
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lai. 0m es 
DIN ACTUAL USE 


AGENTS. WANTED. 








KEYSTONE WRINGERS AT LOWEST | ‘WHOLESALE PRICES, 





THE AMERICAN PEERLESS ‘DICTIONARY a Information F oe 





a Wr 


+ 


send you one 


Bae ‘6 ‘amine of 
corttining 648 PACLE PEO eS Te 
aa 


A BOOK THAT SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOUSE. 


pues cf 
rs 22d 


9 towels mpiler 
3 ete eh ewiatat ee 





—_ — rene. pow a Peay to ol Sty. The 
ers, and 

it to be the 

Sites contains eee 


and uthorlties >a 
sa 

“via jor 
from. 


Se 


ExoLoreDIA OF USEFUL 
m7 


embossed in 'y 
USTRATED. nee 





is iS eee aot eae we ged 


ics 


euube gun tpitiae Srtehd akan tain testi ich th 


Zoe aaree to it to 
Sate HAN a BOBS 
- 
"finde 66 Rando ohn Smith’s name is.) No 
eohandsonean offer as theabove, A’more AP: 
PIEGEN T could not bo mate te nay ‘end, either lad 
anaes Gan Sis book. mage ny tay ? 
Ing state Hime Son wih eh omnan Wieseocie 





with their NAME ON THE OOVEM LN 6 


your 
Par eie o° aes 
(as 
rR 
can and avoi 
wi 


cover. a) 





Thre above offer of H. C. Wiizmson & Co,, will not be made again to our readers. All should 
7 CUR cf it before it is too late. In ordering mention err Ta~er. 





see anh da A return aga! 

he disease “3 Tits pe VILERSY 

or TSREEING SICKNESS A life-long study. I warrantmy 
bw teen d to cnre the worst cases. Because ay have 
ano roason for —y now receiving 2 Send at 
once for @ treatise and a Free Bottle of my “infallible 
remedy. Give Express and —_ Lng It costs you 

noth tie i easel, -~ I will ew 

G. ROOT. Te JPeart St., Now -ork. 


BARNES’ 

ee Foot and Steam Power 
Machinery. Complete. Outfits: for 
Actual Work-shop Business, Lathes 
for Wood or Metal, Circular Saws, 
Scroll ome, Formers, Mortizers, 
Tenoners, ete., ete, Machines on 
trial if desired, ” Desctiptive Catalogue 
and Price List Free, 

W. F. & JOHN BARNES. 

Vockford, Tl. 

No. 2006 Main Street. 

Send one, two, ‘Yhree, or five 
dollars for a retail box, by ex- 
Press, of the best Candies in the 
een oe oe up in handseome 


ly pure, Suit- 
able for Presents, ‘Try ifs cohol 
Address: C. F, GUNTHER, Confectioner, 
78 Madison 8t., Chicago. 


iG U cure t R not mean E FIT 3! 
ay 














ROOKS ON BUILDING, Painting, Decorating, 


etc. For my Pert tga Illustrated Catalogue, address, 
enclosing three 3-cent stam: 
WM. T, COMSTOCK. 6 Astor Place. New York. 


8 Fine White Gold-Kdge Cards, name on 10¢, Sample 
Book 25c, An Elegant Easter or Birthday Card 10c. 
F.M. SHAW & CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


FOR THE LITTLE GIRLS. 


NEW STYLE DOLLS! 


Eight inches tall, with beautiful life-like 
features, pretty curls and bine eyes, or bangs 
and dark eyes, 10c euch, two for 15c., which 
includes dresses with each doll. 1 daz, dolls 
and 12 different dresse: for 75 cents, post- 
paid. Now Year's Pook FREE! 
SPECIAL OF Ft Ki: Every person sending 
BB} 25c. will receive two dolls, also 25 “ Beauties,” 
igold and silver bow cards, very stylish, with 
ar amen elegant new style type. (Stamp 
— U.8. CARD CO, Centerbrook, Conn. 


sdeuitoriticatabliomedaStibroreventng 

or Spare moments,in . new basiness 

ised. and euitirely free {rom anything «f 

uit pe Se ealeinennt name. The work 


1s easily done at home.and no peddling or traveling necessary. 
~ aad Women, Boys and Girls, anywhere,can easily earn from 




























to $2 an bour, if on Riew how and get started 
Tf sent forat once we wi! he. ard send yon 15 
Send 1c. 


eo we wi! 
MPLES FREE toot will do to commence work on. 
ver) or four posire foc rsein oon and packinr. 
Address plainly '0., Montpelier, Vormont. 
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ive used ly Hundreds of Thousands of the best.Cultivators in the world. They are new, sure to grow if decently 
and produce the most gratifying results, They will make the garden bloom and the owner snile. My 
¥LURAL GUID wiil tell en how to. get aud grow them. 

VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE fur 1883 js an eleguiit book of 150 pages, 3 Coiored Plates, and 1,000 Illus 
trations of the Choicest het Plants, and Vegetables, with directions fur growing. Sent te anyone for 10 cents. 
In English or coment If afterwards order — deduct the 10 cents. 

VICK’S OWE ‘AND VEGETABLE GARDEN, 175 pages, 6 Colored Plates, and 600 Engravings. 
For = —_ in rT covers; $1.00 in elegant cloth. In Geiman or English. 

a parr corer D MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 32 pages, & Colored Plate\in every number, and 
many bas Bgraving of Towete and Plants. Price $125 a year; Five copies — Specimen punters sent 
for 10 cents; Three trial copies for 25 cents. Address, JAMES VI K, Rochester, N.Y. 


BUIST’S et ee 


EE fifty-five years 


and 
<. reliability. Our 
su 
Pasty cuper 














taining Brist’s New Beauty Tomato, (a pert tm: early, 
and snd Folid, without t core), Buist’s Premier Ex'ra Early Pea, (earliest 
ever produced), Dnearf Ivory Pod Wax Bean, (8 
Golden Globe Tripoli and New White King Onion, ( 


Be 
NEW: B EA UTY 
flavor), New Golden Perfect tonand 6 ple Flavor Radi. 


5 @) A: '@) =. La‘e Fla’ Du'ch and Drum-Heaad C . (finest and 

M B varieties in the world), Zarly Jersey Wakefield a Winnigsiadt Gant 
(finest early sorts), Yew German Citron and Cuban Queen Lheprin ye ag? 
, ‘ra Barly Kea Turnip and Eyuption Beet, Black Seeded Simpson and A ie 
Head Lettuce, Perfection White Snine Cucumber, New R Globe Turnip, Buist's New Mammot iy 

and Dwarf Okra, Ve weraywe Whie ¢ Solid Celery iy ae und charg thet and Ley will ples Spinach 

larantee these tonen ch you, an a eir qual. — ¥ 
a eo ice collection of 40 beautiful summer-blooming vari ellenemn receipt 
. Sa taken as cash. Borst's GARDEN MANUAL, a ay work of of 1 

with prices by the ounce, poun shel, m: 


ROBERT BUIST Recs ie 
















TE EE RNS 
‘ou would like to have our Illustrated Cat 
Ba ee ning one of the finest Masta Crew 






} 
Be O ont SS of ROSES makin ea he (a0) } to be found in UMS country, sent your address on a postal 
f Sint | eclv AY, in card, and also the address of ten persons who buy seeds, 
tie an ron. we. ari in om and we will send a gratis a packet of the new Osear Wilde 
lishments rong Pot Plants suita Same: | Sunflower. Try our Seeds, none better, none cheaper. 











date bloom aie 4d any fins, innisfailen CREEN HOUSE S,Springfield,6 
‘§ splendi 37867 9 all iaitied, for $!3 a ; 
12 Forgas Jo fo for 834 WeW'c ae 3 75 for 

it Sa 


Chee complete SEEDs GIVEN AWAY! A package mixed 
Treat ise on whe eee ine to Flower Seeds, 850 kinds, with sample Park’s Florat 
Rose Gto cae ee Magazine, allforstamp. G. W. PARK, Fanettsburg, Pa. 





TE pegs 5 econ y ae 2othy ear. 
P PTB Sa hy 


cheap; many new and rare. Safe arrival 


THE STORRS & HARRISON GO. Lae 
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& 00.’8 SEEDS MAVENO surERiee 


UI CV aAnnoTi AND BEST VEG 
Oni Saker een cai a EGETHBLES 





itself. 





it 8 pera you, 





PLANTS & SHRUBS.- 


1883-SPRI ‘RING—1883. . 
ow Js the fin time avers 
vink 


ag eB Frais and Srikweneat 
ms, 


™ oe ag le Novelties ; we offer the largest 
3 corn lete ae general Stock of Fruit and Ornamen- 
e oe orn es red Sal 


majled free. ate a 





BE 
eek 


morta ali een y pda 
— ee v ibs, 


er to wi 
ortf at any e also vail 10° Mies, 
7 SES. aL Pe Flowe rp Rasde 
Tn less than seven —. we have built up one.of 
Rev. 8.; ence our good, Allwe ask is a. 
1,500 variet des, ape | warranted, 300 i 


. eh ee here you have been dealing, we 
S.F 


SUEADECPRIA. PA. 





RY Ws ; “ 
RIP. onl PE Bieeeo 


apron 1883: 
bem licants, an 
Sorhera of last your without orteyiing 
bp 175 pages, 600 illustrations, prices, accurate 
descriptions and valuable Sree Se ¥ planting 


or varieties of Vi an 
ial $3 Moe PA, Trees, ef a Wage or ge i ail, espec- 
D.M. FERRY &. GO. DETROIT. MicH. 
READER! If you love Rare Flowers, choicest 


only, address Feeatpe BROTHERS. 
Keene, N:H. It will astonish and please. FREE. 
r 


rugerose PEARL 25 og 
re ao fre freeto Aesth bh er 
‘colored plate of 











hie am raf hovcer 
rest Floral Novel ‘atal 





m 
t 
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SARNATION crear BUTT 


“RBUCHUP AIBA.” ici cine cure, all an- 
noying eee Diseases, + Ks 















eter 


If:yow suffer from. either pata or 
Bronchial Catarrh, ana will send 
your address, a physician in| regular 
practice for more then 30 years, will mail 
you, FREE, valuable information ‘¢on+ 
cerning Home Treatment. Address 


_ 8. W. BEALL, M.D., Springfield, Ohio, — 





tne 


jth ny 
bao ie fame re CARD ae Rerthtord,Conns 





IF YOU HAVE A GARDEN YOU NEED 


oh" Obs. — 


HANDBOOK” FLOWER SEED PLAvg 


FARM g GARDEN 2 





300. BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


With a richly colored plate of fliwers, and a descriptive 
priced list of 2,000 varieties of Fuower and VrGrras.y. 
seeds; Buibs, Plants, etc., with much useful, information 
upon their culture, 150 pages. M: to all enclosing 6 
cents to pay postage. 


THE AMZRICAN. GARDEN, 
A beautifully illustrated Catalogue, devoted spetesively to 
the Garden. Valuable Seed, Plant, or Book Pre- 
miums given to each Subscriber. $1.00 per year. 
Sample copy and Premium List free; with-colored plate, 
10 cents, 
B.-K. BLISS & SONS, 84 Barclay Street. Ni w York. 


FIN ELEGANT SCRIPT TYPE, 
ae Beautiful Imported Chrpuiv 




















Cards, 14 packs $1., 20 pearl beve! 
ils Edges Gaeta arth ta yped corners, 15¢., 
Agents’ Large Sines, on Slade all the Latest 


Styles 4 roe ean : oversee 5 
ith ill st an vi: 
‘to Ament, 256 See PRINTING CO) Norttford, Cts 
40? Large Chromo. Cards; no two alike, with name 10 
cents Post-paid. G.I. Rerp & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 


YOUR NAME on 50 Largé Handséme Chromo Cards, 

1%,” baad ate entirely new. made ex- 
pressly for our 1883 trade, 1F qe for $1.00. Agents Book 
of Samples, 2ic. Franklin Printing Co. New Haven, Ct. 


DONT DTE iii the house. _ “Rough on 


“Rough on Rats.” 
out rats, mice, flies, roaches, t bedbugs. 15 cents. 


) Lavre Chromo, Motto, R c., new Btyle cards, name 
50 te" m e A SPRING, Now Haven, “Conn. 

Gioeent Chromos, name on.dn fancy case, 10c. 3 packs 
§ & Handsome Present, 300._} VANN a meee -Fair Haven, Ct. 


50 sampic pas Aeg Sy Pivcare mp Re Since Ct. 


nodel love. sagt WHiere 
Higeanum,: 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


A Sure Cure for all FEMALE WEAK- 
NESSES, Including Leucorrhena, Ir- 
regular and Painful Menstruation, 
Inflammation and Ulceration of 
the Womb, Flooding, PRO- 
LAPSUS UTERI, &c. 

tT leasant to the taste, efficacious and immediate 
in its cffect, Itisa greathelpin pregnancy, and re- 
lieves pain during labor and at regular periods. 

PITYSICIANS USE IT AND PRESCRIBE IT FREELY. 

tarFor att, Weaknesses of the generative organs 
of either sex, it is second tono remedy that has ever 
been before the public; and for all diseases of the 
Evreys it is the Greatest Remedy in the World, 


=" KIDNEY COMPLAINTS of Either Sex 





csypsperretmt ys Use. 
‘YDIA EF. D PURIFIER 
will cradi men Humors from the 
Eines pe ingame: 


t@7Doth the Compound and Blood Purificr are pre- 
pared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, 
Price of cither, $1, Six bottles for $5. The Compound 
is sent by mail in the form of pills, or of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either, Mrs, Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Enclose 3cent 
stamp. Send for pamphlet, Mention this Paper. 

rl Liver Prits_cure Constt: 
ele Bilonsnses and of the Liver. % cents, 


MP Sold by ell Druggists.-G8 39) 
RINTING 





ESSES. 
55 kinds of 
blank cards 
for 10 cents. 
JOSEPH WATSON 
&c., 10 cen 19 Murray St, N. ¥. 
50 Chromos, Latest Designs, ho, two alike, 10¢, 13 packs 


$1. Elegant premiums given. oe 
order, Album of Samples, 25c, E. D. Gilbert, Higganum, Ct. 














A (THOtee, Oh b 79. 


e BAMC 
the you have received 
this wa; pee ie lling cth 
ANDAR UALITY which fh we manc- 
ores cette hs BY OU 
At ty ‘ou will he coaae 
Ca’ 
Lib and this unprecedented:o fier 


iy. Our firms is n is SY ins 


We can only send om a 
tir poe bd URE of pd price aed and to 
elers and dealers ordering 

advertiseme t 


SOLID coup Dinos at prices ¢ given in our I 
ed Ca Dench, It 
cen 


you order a stone ring 
STONE IS DESIRED, and also write 
T MENTO PLANDBER 
AY ees inl ory acon mie 
the ~ ‘ou can 
Money Order, or Registered Le’ ee Address, 


G.W. PETTIBONE &CO,, 25 Maiden ‘Lane, New York. 















nd 

DON'T FORGET Whee xy beet 
NEW © mya issued for 1888, for 10c. 
1, All 1 Aetierm The avelleet fener, designs ever seen, 
‘oexce)in quality is our aim, Namein ported Holly 
ieibday Cards, with £4 pare iilwstrated Premiz 

r ire uetra 
iit, toe Outtit Tou & E. F. ETO NA 0O, Northford. conn. 


Scrap ‘Pictures (C), $10 bill (curiosity), and 15 


10 money-making secrets, for 10 three-cent stamps. 
J. FAY, Montpelier, Vt. 








—— 


“CG! LLOTT'S tie fevcrite Numbers, 308, 404, 332 
PENS. 


351, 170, and his other styles. 
Sold throughout the World, 




















ADVERTISEMENTS. 








apart, but 


2e made, 

1 They CANNOT WRINKLE 

hpihte vom or SHRINK with dampness, but 

pay» Andy aae as quickly, for they don't require dressing as 
6. Pay wd nm Pasts 4 aie peat ort opie omer 54g a 

and are order for a year without redressing. 

LT Guaninenn” Evinr ‘ONE to be CURLY HAIR, or refund 


money Uf not. 

8.—MOST IMPORTANT: Every lady ean look young and attractive 
with @ THOMPSON WAVE, 2% BUXDRKDB WILL ACKNOWLEDGE 
ge eaaray ye aey yy Tne 

—As Ihave 10 diferent st ¥. 
catopoane. We ited THOMPSON WAVES, every fancy 


ig> Beware of rs endeavoring to sell 

Hae ate ive, nel do not allow any other 
m Wave, as o no ow 

Dealer to sell my goods, Kc vad 


HEADQUARTERS OF 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 





Vo. 32 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 
50 CARDS aiceiy"pdaie, toe. 


Quickest returns. Agentsmake money. 
BeautifalSample Book and Largest Out- 














BEST CARDS gO,pUne. setae 
designs 0' eer Album of 
cay Lb BS 5e. Good 
Gilt-Edge Compliment a with name and elegant 
name, 10c. 0. Card Co., Yellow Springs, 0. 


fit, 25c. Clinton & Co. North Haven, Ct. 
Give us a Trial Order. 
nn with M: 

Renples, with Ma sturnes WW. Austin, New ltiven, Cu 
30 Case, 10 cents, _ M. COOK, Meriden, Conn. 
4 Of the loveliest Chromo Cards ie ever saw, with 

AND NOT 
OUT, 
ireulars 








SOLD’: FREE, eae 8, BIRCH set Dey St, N. Y. 





ek wer bee was HATR. Madame Wambold’s Specific 
permanently removes Superfluous hair without injuring 
the skin. Send for.a circular, Madame Wambold, 34 


Sawyer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Rk’ Pockeess greatest thing out! For young 
men and ladies. With this package Se can 
; make those laugh who never laugh, You can 
' have heaps of fun. Don't fait to order one. 
Only 10c. post-paid. 





WORTH BROS., 728 Sixth St. N. Y. 
FREE! FREE! FREE]. 





Tn order to 

troduce other goods “secure future 

‘we will enreceipt of 12 3c, stamps, 

i) enames andaddreescs of 120f your 

frienda,send you by return mail an Ele- 

Loe Gold Ring. 2 aly will be es toone 
dress for and 24 nam 


Ww. SIZER, 7 Warren Street, N.Y, 













KIDNEY-WORT 


sage p Fak tl PROVED 
REST CURE for 


KIDNEY DISE! DISEASES. 


Does s lame back or a disordered urine indi, 
cate that area victim? TILCN DO NOT 
Has!T. use EIDNEY-WOxnT at once, 
(Gruggists recommend 10) and | os ih epee 
a restore healthy action, 


a SURE CURE for all 
DISEASES of the LIVER. 


















or Bron- 


h Catarrh 
, + relief, Ican 
ermanent and 
atment. No 
chai e for consultation by mail. Valua- 
treatise eres. —— —— Doc. 


rg, Lamers Tt. P CHILDS, Troy, Troy, Ohio. 


chitis wi ° earnest 
furnish a means of 
itive Cure. A Home Tre 








“MOTHER SWAN’S Worm Syrup” for feverish- 
ness, restlessness, worms, constipation, tasteless. 25c. 


50 All New Chromo Cards ce Name on, 10c., or 
40 Gold and Silver, 10c, Husted, Nassau, N. Y. 








CONSUMPTION. 


have a positive remedy for the above disease 
use thousands of cases Fs the worst kind and oe fe ba 
have been cured. Indeed, so strong is m faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWO B OTTLES F REE, to 
gether with a VALUABLE TR BATISE on 1 on ghis A honey 
any erer. Give Express and P, O. addre 
DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl st. “New York 


New Chromo Cards with name 
10c. Blank Cards to Printers 
2! per M and upward. Agents wanted. 
Send for Catalogue & 1 doz. samples, 6c. 


Game of Authors, 20c. (xintow Brorners & Co., 
Publishers of Chromo Cards, Clintonville, Conn. 


100 se Sone I? Pictures, 10c.; 100 Transfer Pictures, 185 











Cards, 10¢.; 6 Birthday Cards, 10c. ; 
So neceten Bet Mottoes, "0c. 65 Chromos 6.x 8, thes 
3 Of Seen 10¢.; 3 Engravings 9 x 12, 


10c.: all for 60c. Post-; 
f 7 w W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Ma. 





_ AAR ENE 
HIBISCUS COCCINEUS. 


e hand rennials known. 
Flowers fa brillant ¢ Dee ten moet on the 
th ‘Silver or take! =. post A. B. 


age 8' 
INGSLEY & wSeedsmen, Box 443, New Haven, Ct, 
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R. H. MACY -& CO. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 














14th Street, 6th Avenue, & 13th Street, New York City. 


The above cut recess our Restaurant, which ‘is situated on 
second floor, centre of building, fronting Sixth Avenue. 


This denartment was originated four years ago, in a small. way, 
to accommodate a few of our out-of-town customers, but has’ rapidly 
grown in public favor, and is now patronized not only by our out-of- 
town customers, but by nearly all who,.come. te our-establishment to 
do their shopping, and. who dad it a great convenience, 

The success of this department is to be attributed to the fact 
that we have applied to it the same ‘system that is applied to all 
our other departments, viz: first-class goods at low prices. 

We would advise all who have not yet secured one of our new 


catalogues. to send for one, as it will be found useful in making up 
a mail order. é 





Ee 


OD. Weneremn, | 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZI 


CREWEL E;MBROIDE! 





AZINE, APRIL, 1883. 
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3ROIDERY : DOG DAISY. 
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THE BROKEN BANK. [See the Story.] 





























CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR APRIL. CHILD'S STRAW: HAT. 
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SPRING STYLES FOR WALKING-DRESSES. 



































HOUSE-DRESS. WALKING-DRESS. 












































WAIST FOR HOUSE-DRESS,~ BACK OF MANTELET. 





STRAW 








BONNET. 
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FRONT OF MANTELET. STRAW BONNET, 


LACE FICHT, 


















































ART EMBROIDERY. TOE OF CHILD'S SLIPPER. DESIGN FOR FAN. 




















































































































ART EMBROIDERY. BLOTTING BOOK, NECK-TIE, SMOKING,.CAP AND NAPKIN RING. 
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TH. GIESE. Op. 266. 
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POLKA. 








BREMEN 






































TUSCAN STRAW BONNET. 
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